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passed it merely what is 

ktiis^h in diplomatic parlance as a 'Biitish 
‘aHhene of influence/ or, iit'other words, native 
territofy under native laws and jurisdiction 

‘which w^ recQgnizefl by the neighbouring 

• • • 

European powers as bound^by treaty ^to Great 
Britain. The Chiefs of .this coun^, so f^ 
as it had been ®«xplored,^ received' occasional 
messages from the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
and ‘exchanged greetings with hjjpi, and some 
of them, whose people occupiec^ country through 
which trade routes passed, received small annual 
subsidies for keeping the roads open. 

The colony of Sierra Leone *is It^mted to 
the peninsula of Sierra L%one, tp British 
Kwaia, t<v Sherboro, a^nd the cftuntry "within 

I 

immediate reach of the coast line and the 

• ^ 

navigable emlfouchures »f the risers. There 

• * # 

is, I believe, no ijvejy definite boundary* on 
the* land side, but actual ‘jurisdiction does 
not extend farthejf , inland *than the immediate 
neighbourhood of British posts and factories. 

We had thenisual oalaveA* with the Chief of 
Port LoltKo, who .is adso Chief of a district 
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of TimmAii ’country bea&nng the samb naine. 

At ni^ht a tom' tom procession was or^^ized 

by the natives, wHb kept up a great uproar 

rill early morning, to which a good*day^s work 

happily rendered us insensible. 



CHAPTER ll 

f.' 


THE JOURNEY TO tAe NIGER ^OURCES 

• • 

*•# 

/^UR instructions were to march vid Buai- 
ban tcv Kruto, and from^thence to find 
a route to Kunibundo and opwaitis to Tembi 
Kunda, the bead of the Tembi river, whicj^is 
the longest affluent ^of the Niger. Having 
reached this point we were to fix a lind Tunning 
due westward from it to the Watershed between 
the ^igeT and the riv,ers runniflg westwards, 

and we were then to follow the watershed, 

# •* . • 

which forms the boundary, in'^a northerly 

direction, till it cwt tjie tenth parallel* of rtorth 
latitude, where the^first section oj" the boundary 
delimitation was Jb end. 


As regards the march up country, the first 

• • • 

s^e 'Was frbm Port Dokko to Bumban. 
Througli^ut tlus*5ecti«n we followed a well- 
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known trade coute, and k was therefore uh- ’ 
necessary for to survey it, but, m order 
to che6k the position of our halting places, 
we took daily observations for latitude, £md 
we used a peraq|ibulator‘ to give the 'distances^ 
accbm’plished oh each march. 

* We lefl^ Port Lokko on December i8th, 
and covering , a distance, a'-cording to the 
perambulator, of 7^^ miles, reached Bumban 
on the 24th. The road, which . resembles all 

* c 

West African main lines of cdmmunication, is 

« 

a narrow winding track, not unlike a footpath 
through a wood in England in summer time. 
SwampCf crefeks, and streams are frequently 
‘crossed, and the* country, without being so 
densely covered with bush as the valleys 
further inland, is yet so close and so flat that 
nothing ‘can « be seen^ in dny direction. The 
winding .path is invisible 20 pr 30 yards ahead, 
and though one has constantly the impres^’on 
that the next few )lards w.ffi bring one to a 
point from twhich a view can be obtained, 
this point * is never reached.* We .passed 
through this country in«as complete Tgnorance 
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of wMt lay to oiif' right ancKlelt as if we 
had been blindfolded ; the 'very vill^l^es we 
entered were not recogntzable till the banana 
leaves, the unmistakable indication of nati^te 

’habitations, were almost within reach. It is 

• • • 

curious to notice the influence of their sur- 

' . *.• 

roundings on the peoples of tlfe interior. 

There the natives live ip sin^e file. If. you 

•• 

watch them as they pass over the open spates 
occupied by villages or cultivjttion, you will 
never see them in any oth^ formation, and 
if you endeavour, as we did, to form thegj^in 
line to beat patches^ of ground for game, in 
two or three minutes at most you ^ill find 
them serpentining across country one behind 
anot;|ier. * The roads are origin^y made wind- 
ing in order to avoid the <iumerous obstacles 
which cannot be cleared. away.’Jjut whether 

from the crookech nature of the tracl«s or* from 

• ^ 

some other caus^, no native , appears to be 
able to walk straight. A caravan passing 


through the bush moves as if it vfere following 

• • • 

the tftail of a* serpent, and on the one or two 
occasions when»,we ‘crossed perfectly open 
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ground, tlje direction followed was precisely 
the same ; instead of taking a bee line frwn 
point to point, the •‘iong column executed a 
series of windings and curves. Thefe is, 
perhaps, another^ explandtion pf the inability* 
of tlie natives to walk in a straight line, besides 

^ . if 

the curved^ nature of ,the roads, though it - is 
connected with*- the same caJse,'^ and this is 
thgt, as shoes are not worn, the feet are very 
sensitive to apything likely to cut or bruise 
them, and therefore the natives acquire a 
habit of picking their way to avoid obstacles, 
and of regularly deviating to right and left of 
the general direction they are following. 

During this march we crossed, near Madina, 
the Mabole river, an affluent of the I^ittle 
.Skarsies or Kaba. . It is here a large river, 
some 90 yards in wkith, and Unfordable at 
any season. We passed pu5 loads across in 
two dug-out cahoeS of poor construction and 
very little buoyancy.^ Durufg the operation 
one of the oanoes foundered and sank. It 
was recovered, and the w^ter wars being *baled 
out with a large calabash^ • w1ien*^\ heard • 
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* p^rcing screams frogi the brafioHest^of a tree 
behind me. The Chief of Mgidina was.watch- 
ing the crossing from this elevated pbsition, 
and I* learned from the interpreter that the 
calabash lased for baling was his property, and 
that the effect of dipping it in what he terrhed 
“crocodile water ” would^ be that h^^would* te 
eaten by a crdcoliile. We endeavoured to con- 
sole him by pointing out**the satisfaction he 

ought to feel when the contingency arose at 

» •• 

being eaten in* such a good cayse, but his 
mind* evidently dwelt mainly on the personal 
discomfort of the process, and it* was only 
by taking the law into our*owh hands that 
we could continue to use the royaf vessel. 

The only other river crosseci durffig this 
stage was the Belia, an a^jfluent of the Ma- 
bole, which vv% pasSed i>par Rotata, ahd which 
in the dry seasqp is fordable. * This j'iver 
separates the *Safroko Ttmmeni from the 
Sanda Lokko coiiytry, tHb Mabole at Madina 
being the division between Sand% Lokko and 
Biriwa Limba* country, • * 

• The ^Climate durinj^ this march was in all 
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respects that%(ff the coast region. The air 
was heavy and gomewhat depressing, and the 
differefice between day and night temperature 
was small. In this country a very»littl6 exer- 
tion produces a ^ great deal of^moisture, and a 
fev^ miles of marchmg effected a saturation of 
one’s wearing apparej which was a little un- 
comfortable. .This is no ddub't due to the 
air being charged with moisture, a condition 
which made the temperature very much ‘less 
supportable , than that accompanying a dry 
heat. We did not use a maximum and tnini- 
mum therniometer, but registering the tempera- 
ture in- the early morning, and again after 
reaching our halthig-place, i.e. between lo a.m, 
and nobn, w.e found the lowest temperature 
noted to be 70°, .and the mean of the early 
morning ‘readings to i)e 7*2.5°. * The highest 
reading was 84°, and the Ipwest of the day 


readings 81°. ‘Extruon at this stage was not 
an unmixed delight. * .• 


After cros»ng the Mabole, as we approached 
Bumban, we became awajje of a ‘change <n our 
surroundings. Hills were visible ah^d of us,- 
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and the road we followed ua»,past huge 
boulders of granite. We fotyid Bumban to be 
a large town lying on low ground, some 300 
feet ibove sea level, and shut in by hills on 
•all sides' but tj^e west. It j:ontains a police 
barracks, occupied by a de|pchment of Frontier 
Police, and is the seat of the Chief of tffe 
Biriwa Limba, man who appears to be^ held 
in the greatest dread by ftis subjects, although 
he ‘rules them without the as^stance of any 

executive. Even our own followers had a 

... . • 

sup^stitious fdread of his power to hurt them 
so long as we continued in his country, which' 
was of some value as a means of preventing 
marauding. • 

Certain Tyler, our photographer, endeavoured 
to obtain a photograph of. the Chiefs wives, 
but unfortun&tely *his plates wfire hot large 
enough to include ^the whole establishment, 

which is said to number 3db, sb he had to be 

• * « • * 

content with a small selection. The photo- 
graph, however, failed ; but he «6ucceeded in 
developing one of th^ Chid" feeding his pigeons, 
•which 9.re even more numerous than his wives. 
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and which^the <rfeats with more devotion so far 

as we ©bserved. . 

We halted at Busiban on Christmas day, : 
and entertained our French comrades. A halt 
indeed involved ^as much labour as 'a day’s 
matth,’ with the observations to be taken, 
'calculation^ to be worked out, despatches for 
the mail to be, prepared, and* other work to 
be, undertaken. Ttiere was, in addition to 
the routine tasks, the discipline and admihis- 
tration of our native establishnfent to be seen 
to, and their commissariat requirements to be 

“ provided for. Even now these matters pressed 

* € 

upon us, and as we advanced further into the 
interior they became a source of daily anxiety. 

A part of o<ir daily work, both on marching 
and on halting day.s. was the palaver with the 
Chief of the place and his peoplfc. These in- 
terviews differed from each ®thcr only in the 

* • 

varying degree ‘of Importance attached to the 
occasion, the Chief on some* occasions being 
the paramount ruler of a country or district, in 
others merely the head-map of a town or village. 
But in all cases the procedure was* the saq;ie, and • 
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the following description, whicfi applies in the 
• first instance to our palaver with the Chief of 
Biriwa Limba, will serve Ss an example* of the 
way these meetings are conducted in West Africaj^ 
• An hour woul^ be agreed uppn, and the Chief 
would send round to every part of his dominions 
within reach and collect hi% people by beat of tom- 
tom. At the *gi^en time they would assemble, 
generally in some open space* near the town, undgr 
a cdtton tree or round a conspicuous object 
— occasionally tRe people assembled in front of 
the hbt wh*ichi we occupied, but the important 
palavers were more frequently hel3 outside 
the town. A semicircle woul^ be formed, the 
Chief and his most important "followers being in 
front.^ Opposite to th^m we tooh our* places, 
our chairs having been previously placed for us. 
Beside us stoSd our escort of FrbntieV Police, 
.and the clerk attached to the Commission, an 

•i 

official from the department* of Native Affairs. 
The Chief then made a long address, which, as 
translated by the interpreter into Sierra Leone 
English, and with the, assistance of our doctor 
rendered into English ts comprehended by us. 
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was boilaifl dbwn through a few meaningless 
platitudes into the information that he was veiy 
glad to see us, repi^ated many times, and into 
jhe prayer that we would accept fhe present 
prepared for us^ which ‘was laid out before us! 
This consisted in general of some bowls of rice, 
perhaps a'few kola nuts, which are of consider- 
able value in this country, ariJ are the emblem 
of friendship and welcome, with the addition, 
according to., the wealth of the Chief, of a 
couple of fowls, ^a sheep, or perhaps a bullock. 
Whilst this performance was going on, the 
clerk, who was a past master in the etiquette of 

these proceedings, made a hurried estimate of 

< 

the value of thd Chief s present and disap- 
peared.^ The proper course, I believe, ip that 
the receiver of the present, t.e. the visitor, 
should always, to uSe a vulgarism, go one 
better, btit I am not sure that this principle is 
rigidly adhereej to ‘in parts of the country where 
the value of trade goods is' little understood. 

To pay for presents received we had with us a 

• • 

large stock of wares, many beirig of ncf value 
except at places near tht co^st. The principal 
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articles of trade wereiManchestei»coHpns, fancy 
> smoking caps, penny looking^-glasses, tobacco 
leaves, Florida water, mudi appreciated*by the 
natives when mixed with tobacco ; hair-oil, 
Qsed to anoint the facej salt, b^ds, threepenny 
pieces for making necklac^, a*nd other small 
things of a portable naturf:*. Whilst ^ur return 
present was Beihg prepared, I .replied to_ the 
Chiefs address, I was *i!ot master of tlje 
eloctition (and circumlocution) he * employed, 
but I merely skid I was glad to. see him, I 
thanked him £cjr his present, and I begged his 
acceptance of ours. I explained *aIso'~ the 
business we were engaged upon. Manyof the 
Chiefs would hardly believe "that we were not, 
to use the expressive jshrase of«the^ountry, 
bringing a war with us. ,In the boundary 
districts I alf'ays ‘explmned th^ run of the 
frontier, and dwt^Jt on the enormity, of iater- 
fering with the landmarks we had set up. I 
also impressed on, the CMef that he was to 
" clean ” or “ brush ” his roada» as it is 
expresiged, and to* increase his farm lands, 
l5y the^time tfiese wo«ds had passed through 
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the interpPeteh, our preseitt had arrived, and it 
was iifteresting, especially in the remoter parts 

*Ql 

of the country, to deserve the childish delight 
jjvith which the natives examined tSie cottons, 
the looking-glasses, and the „ tobacco. Mert 
who had probably toever before had an oppor- 
tunity of 'studying their own personal attrac- 
tions gazed solemnly for nlany minutes on 
their features as reflected by a very inferior 
glass. Tdbaii;co is grown everywhere, but it 
is of poor * quaUty, and the trade article is 
greatly appreciated. It is mixed with Florida 
water, when this luxury is obtainable, and made 
into srluff, which is carried in a small cylindrical 
box, and administered to the expectant nostril, 
by those oP^high rank,, with an ivoiiy spoon. 
Cottons are also r highly valued. Cotton is 
grown everywhere, and the native women card 
and 'weave it, producing ^ strong cloth, which 
is generally <^yed by being dipped in the 
juice of the leaves of* the indigo plant ; but the 
process is very slow and costly, and I imagine 
that for any one but’the Chief to* get a n«w suit 
of clothes is a rare event. , 
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Occasionally, espA:ially in Ktll’anik) country, 
music was introduced on these occasions, the 
instrument in common use being composed of 
a series of strips of wood of graduated length. 
Yastened over gourds.* The*j)erformer, who 
wears iron bracelets to add to the sound, plays 
this instrument with a stick shod wnth rubber. 

The music consists of a chant of half a dozen 

*• 

chords, repeated ad lib., and accompanying* a 
vocal performance of a monotongps description. 

As soon as the palaver w^ over we were 
able to bargain with the Chief for ric^o^ljgwls, 
or whatever we reqmred, but^ etiquette forbids 
that any negotiations of a commercial nature 
should be entered into until *the presents have 
been^exAanged. , ^ 

From Bumban our next objective was Kruto 
(or Kru) in I^uranko cofintry. 'This town lay, 
so far as we knewf nearly due east of •Bunrban, 
but the intervening country was densely 
covered with bflsh and untracked. Every 
inquiry was made, but we were informed that 
no oiKct roacls existed. The only known 
route was that of,the*Falaba road to Lenge- 

A • _ • • 
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koro, and {hetil;e to Koinadugu. This involved 
an enormous cirqjjit, and, as time was of tlj^ 
greate^ importance ••to us, I endeavoured to 
^nd some way of shortening the distance* We 
started on 2 6th, December alpng the Falabaf 
roaci, and as we wexe now in less well-rknown 
country, commenced a regular road traverse, 
using compass and plane table, taking our 
distances by peramHGlator, and making nightly 
observations for latitude, ' 

As soon .as we left Bumbah we began to 
ascend the hills, and before the day was* over 
we found ourselves in a country differing 
entirely from the coast region. These hills are 
formed of ’granite^ and are covered with thick 
bush exception their ^ summits, which ^ take 
curious shapes, dotne-like and columnar. The 
road is difificillt and narrow* and* the gradients 

. m 

are «o steep that an une.nc4imbered man can 
only negotiate Iheih by holding on to trees amd 
roots. How the iSden carrier manages I 
cannot understand. 

At the end of the l^rst day’s march we 
found ourselves at Kaivana,. 825 feet^ above 
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the sea, ^ Continuing* to ascend (failySve found 
•ourselves, three days later,* at Lengj^koro, 
1500 feet high. The (difference in climate 
now e*xpertenced was very noticeable. We 
Ifad a greater •range** of tenyperature ; tjie 
nights were cooler, the aii* fresher, ^ and 4:he^ 
labour of climbing the hills was more than 
compensated for oy the feelingfof increased 
ability to support fatigue. Within two day% 
of leaving Bumban we recorded an early 
morning temperature of 66°, an|i began to 
clamour for ejftra covering at night. 

At Kafogo, a vill^e nor^h of Katimbo, 

' three marches from Bumban, we learned that 

^ • 

a route existed to Kruto, vid S andi a and 
Kundgnb^a, which would save us the circuit 
to Koinadugu. Th^ head-ftian of Kafogo, 
however, said tTiat the roSd thence ^ Sandia 

had not been cleaned,* and was impracticaBle, 

• • 

so we marched on to Lengekoro. At this 
place a guide offei^ to lead us to Kundem- 
baia by another route which woul^ save us 
much, £R), on £he 30th December, we en- 
trusted ourselves tp hftn, and turned east- 
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ward ouf of the FalabS road. We found 

* 

ourse^es now 'passing out of the Limha * 
country into a hitfierto untraversed part of 
Kuranko territory. The road vfe followed 
was barely tracked, and led ue through almodt 
,.,coiatinuoys swamp? and across an affluent of 
the Seli spanned by a rou^h trestle bridge, 
to Kundembaia, a ,new, clean, and well-built 

O 

town, where roads from Koinadugu, Lenge- 
koro, Krutc, and Kafogo converge, some 
of which, however, were not in a practicable 
„.coprii*,'i?n. The chief and pehple had' never 
seen white mep befor^. and all the active 
members^ of the community disappeared into 
the bu^h, leaving the women and the decrepit 
to face the unknown dangers. As spon as 
they learned that no . harm was done to 

^ c ' 

their belongings, .they came in and became 
very friendly. With little variation this pro- 
gramme was carried ouj; m every town of 
Kuranko country, except ‘'fn those near trade 
routes, ytiere white people had previoudy 
been. But the Kuranko were highly Re- 
lighted with the tr&de .goods we. brougRit, 
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and lenuqh edified at the prospect of Bein^ pro- 

’ tected from their enemies by the white people. 

The road we were now following led us 
into the Sasin of the Seli river. East of 
fCundembaia it 4 s in good condition, and ipl- 
lowing it we reached the, fiver, a fye water^ 
about 60 yards wide and* deep, with a rocky 
bottom and swift 'currenu ^ A most ingenious 
hammock bridge was "constructed here, made 
entirely of creepers. Three st»ut creepers, 

attached to the trunk of a dree * on either 

^ • 

bank, acted ak roadway and handrail"; and. 
the space between th« handr^^il and roadway 
on either side was enclosed by a network of 
small creepers. The' roadway wa^j^overed 
with battens of dried grass, and the bridge 
was suspended^ by jreepers * fastened , to the 
tops of trees. It bore four carriers ^Kith their 

loads at a time. The existence of this very 

• • 

civilized form of crowing a^ this^int is very 
remarkable, for, as* far as we could learn, 

little or no trade passes through the country, 

• * 

anfl th^ towns ^are oflly now being rebuilt 
sinc^^ their destruction by the Sofjis. 
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From file 'village of Isaia, near Ae east 
bank Qf the Sel^, we ascended the watershed * 
between that river and the Bagwe. The road 
was bad and the marching very diBicult, and 
when we reached Yetfembo, ' on New Year^ 
vday^ 185^6, our carpers were lying about on 
the road in varying stages of exhaustion. We 
got them all ’in at^last, but one was so over- 
come that he lost his reason and disappeared 

« 

the next night. From Yerembo we descended 
next day mtotthe basin of the Bagwe, and 
^haltsd.r^ Alkallia, a small villSige, the popu- 
lation of whichr fled before our arrival, with 
the exception of an old blind man, who was 
physicaJJ^ incapable of following their example; 
but even he succeeded, when we se*nt fpr him 
to question him* on the^ country, in hiding 
himself. ^-Next day, .a very difficult march 
through more or less tontinuous swamp, 
brought us to the^Bagwj. The swamps 'met 
with in this part of Africa "dre unlike anything 

I have met with elsewhere. They consist of 

* • 

heavy stagnant mud, produced, no dbubt, Jby 
the immense quantities of decaying vegetation, 
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and following the cdursd of the^draJnage lines 
vdiich feed the streams and rivers. Where 
diere is a good flow of water, very little 
swamp is found, and the rivers and large 
streams had, we obs^ed, almost universally 
rocky bottoms. The worse swamps are fgund^ 
where there is no watei* on the sufface, and, 
naturally, no drainage except after heavy^ rain. 
The mud is from three to four feet de^, 
sometimes more, and is often as offensive as 
if it was the sewage of a citj^ hammock- 
boy carried ifS over the swampy gr9jj[nd and 
as it required great ^rength ,and skill to pilot 
one safely through the heavy mud, each of 
us selected the most able of his team. In 
spite« however, of threats and encouragement, 
we did not pass all^the obstacles without some 
amusing casualties, our*doctor in^articular, 
who was no light weight, being on* on^ or 
two occasions landed by his t)ea»er in a choice 
position. As sodrf aip the hammock-boy had 
produced a casualty^ he invariably fl^d to avoid 
veng^eaftice, and the ®ctrication of the victim 
Was_ always the Worst |)art of the disaster. 
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Between Lengekoro slM the Bs^fwe river 
we experienced every morning a dew-fall so 
intense, that after ^ve minutes' marching we 
were as saturated as if we had been exposed 
to ^ heavy rain.^» The ftir war so filled witfi 
^misf that nothing* was visible more than a 
few yards' away. The dew lasted till the sun 
had been up 3ome time, and‘‘it was particularly 
nbticeable during this -stage of our march, 
though there rwas at all times a considerable 
mist in thd early morning. 

Wp fr nsspd the Bagwe partly in canoes 

and partly by afford. It is a fine river, the 

foliage of the trees on the banks being very 

beautiful^ Its width opposite Kilela, our halting 

place, is about seventy yards. KTlela.^ is a 

new town, under' a brother of the Chief of 
' ' »; *■ « 

Kruto, lyj?)g a mile ejist of the river and. a 

mile or two west of the Falaba- Kruto road. 

From this place we marched to Krutcf, a 

large town in a low posWoft,'’ with a bad water 

supply. It' is a comparatively civilized place, 

and has a police barrack occupied by & sms^^l 

detachment of Frontier Police from*FaIabai, 
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to which place ther« is a fair^rtiad^jy Koina- 
dugu. The Chief receive^, us with •much 
ceremony, and presented** us with a tullock 
and d considerable amount of rice. His 
authority exteryis over a lafge district and 
he brought in all his people to welcome *us, 
and executed a dance vpth them. <i^As I was* 
working outside* •my hut, taking little jiotice 
of the proceedings, I suddenly realized th*it 
the *mass of singers and dancers, led by the 
Chief, was bearing down upon me. Retreat 
was Impossible, so I had to resign myself to 
the situation. The Chief, continuing his song 
and dance, seized me by the hand and waved 
it backwards and forwards for some time. I 
appreciated the honoyr, but waff^very glad 
to escape from the ceremoay, and not a little 
thankful that* Captain Tyler, being* laid up 
with fever, could, i^ot immortalize me <n a 
humiliating position. The* ceremony being 
over, the Chief sei^t^to fne asking for some 
medicine. I offered him a selection of 
Burroughes artd Welcome’s tabloids, but he 
sent a .messenger^ bach to say that what he 
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wanted yfa,s ^medicine otit of a bottle, tlie 

« 

same “as consurq_ed by white |jeople, or, in 
other 'words, alchohol. It was evident that 
this Chief was far in advance of Ms cbuntry- 

IT 

men in civilizatjon, but * I thought it prudent 

to check his aspirations in this direction. 

This wak the only, occasion on which we 

were asked for drink during oiir expedition, 

from which it may' be gathered that there is 

either no tra^e with the part of the interior 

visited by -us, or that the craving for drink, 
^ « 

as it exists in other parts of West Afn’cai is 
unknown in these regions. 

We observed here first, and afterwards at 
many other places in Kuranko country, a 

custom c5?responding lo that of bufying the 
hatchet in North. America. In the centre of 
the village two gun^ were half buried in the 
ground to signify that the «,war, t.c. the Sofa 
war, was ovef^ ahd on these various chatvns 
were suspended. * ^ ■ 

The secaid stage of our march ended at 

Kruto. T^ie distance recorded* by the peram- 

• * * 

bulator from Bumban was ninety-three miles* 
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« 1 
but the route beiifg very difficult^ and the 

country hilly, it took us ten# days to coVer it. 

I had intended to halt here one day, but the 

deep Waitip, we had recently passed through 

how began to tell its* •tale, an^l several of the 

• • 

Europeans were down with fever. Out of the 
seven with the British Commission^five were 
attacked within a" day or^two crfter we crossed 
the Bagwe. We w$re, therefore, reluctantly 
compelled to renjain two days ^it Kruto, and 
it was only on the morning of 7th January, 
1896, that we were able to start on^the last 
section of our marc^ to the Niger sources. 
The country we now entered upon becomes 
more distinctly mountainous than that west 
of tl\e Bhgwe river; the feature^arc larger 
and the ascents more continuous. In front 
of us lay a high range .terminating in the 
Kintiballia Hill, cm the top of which the Ehief 
of ’Kruto had his town till it v^s removed to 
its present positiorj'tij^' or^er of the Governor. 
Our route brought us past this t^ge, which 
we skffted, pa’ssing ts© the south of it. We 
were now once rtjore 'bff the known routes, 
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but had Ao difficulty in'finduig bur . ivay to 
Kurubundo, our r\fxt point. Hdting at Ny^u* 
and Sogurella, we •‘ reached this place thrw 
days after leaving Kruto. It is ^tua£ed»<m 
the upper slopCf of a densely^ wooded hill ift 

t , ^ 

a very picturesque* position. A narrow, Steep 
path leadi to a war, fence, consisting of two 

i r 

massive timber gate^, one behind the other, 
vwth a very narrcfw difficult approach con- 
necting them ^ and forming the only way of 
entering the town. The bush surrounding the 
town is so dense as to be practically infpene- 
trable, except by^ this n^row path. The top 
of the hill is covered with massive granite 
boulders, and between the.se the huts are built. 
The plac^iS a good ^^xample of a •mountain 
fastness, where any one inclined to give trouble 

c I * 

could take refuge without fear of being dis- 
lodged ftccept by a well^organized expedition. 
It has the reputation of being the only K»ur- 
anko town which was prp of* against the attacks. 

of the Sofas. 

*> , 

The influence of the place wa^ very apparent 

I « 

in the appearance and" beaj;-hig of the, people. 





In physique they ^re ilecidedly to 
the Kumko we had met hidierto, whilst it 
was very evident from Iheir manneis that 
they never 'forgot the strength of their position. 

We were met pn arrival by ^he Chief witih 

*. • 

his people, all of them armed with trade ^ns 
and swords. I pointed out to the (ihief that 
his town was situated witljin the British sphere, 
and later on I got t^je Ffench Commissioner 
to confirm my statement. A flag was given 
to him and the usual presents were exchanged. 
I then directed him to remove his war fence* 
In the meantime on^ of our^carriers had dis- 
covered his sister, a Mendi woman, in the 
town. She was a slave to one of the chief 
men. I •therefore arranged for Her release, 
giving the owner compensation in trade goods 
to the value of about ;62, The woman and 
her brother were •dispatched to FreftoWh at 
the first opportunity. 

The Chief of •K\pbundo, about whom 1 
had some doubts at first, acceprtd his new 
I>o.ation loyallyr and proved of great assistance 
to ^ later on. l^e hiid now arrived at the 
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end of our tfether as re^rds the direction of 
our farther advaiice. We had no information 
in which direction the Niger sources lay, cw 
how distant they were from us. We *elidlted 

here that there .was no»road t® Tembi Kunda, 

. • 

but the Chief undertook to cut a road for us 

• / • 

to the town of Porpor, whence we should 
probably be able tg find a way. All night 

long his men woftced .with knives and cut- 

* 

lasses, and ie the morning we were able to 
proceed, and ^o reach Porpor without any 
serious difficulty. • 

As the countiy adjoining the Niger water- 
shed was believed to be very scantily peopled, 
it was urgently necessary to reduce our native 
establishment, which had to live on tHfc country, 
within the narrowest possible limits. Taking 
with us a^ month’s, supply for the Europeans, 
ancKon'l^’^ the stores actual^ required, all re-> 
maining load's were directed on Falaba,* to 
which place also the d^^ot* which had been 
established “at a village near Kurubundo was 

removed. Head-men and P'rontier Polite were 

• • 

detailed to supervise fhese, operations) on^ the 
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completion of whidi the nath?^es*#^re to 
return to Freetown and to Ije paid off there. 
By this means we reduceci our native ’estab- 
lishment to 27.0 men, but it was impossible to 
^et it lower thjyi this,*«for the, carriage of our 
instruments, tents, and clothing, as well *as 

our food supplies, took up the services of a 
♦ ♦ 

large number of men, and the» servants* and 
hammock-boys added^to tHe number. • 

At Porpor, one of our natiyes, who had 
been sent on to* explore the country, returned 
to us, having discovered a route to Tembi 
Kunda. But the Chief of the place, who 
appeared anxious to do his best for us, told 
us he knew of a more direct way* than that 
which oi*r man had fiollowed, and provided 

guides for us the next day. The people of 

♦ ^ ^ ® 

this country have a system of keeping secret 

.from strangers th« most direct route HietVeen 
towns, and of sending tlfem,* round by a 
circuitous road. .Tfleir (^ject appears to be 
to keep to themselves the most direct means 
by which they ca*n escape if attacked. To 
assist them in dftjng •his, the road is often 
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not cut •through to thdr towns, aiid they 
reach' it by parsing through the bush for 
some distance. We met with many instances 
of this practice, and it was a sign of "the 
favourable disposition »* towards us of thfe 

, f 

Kuranko that we were so often introduced to 
their private roads. .In this case a specially 
selected head-^man of carriers, noted for his 
walking powers, hefti been sent to find a way 
to Tembi Kupda, and the natives had guided 
him by a road^ which made him cover twice 
the distance necessary. Guided -by the Chief’s 
men we marched by a different road, and 
reached Buria on January iith, where we 
found ourselves just above the valley of the 
Bafin river. The Chief of Buria provided us 
with guides, who *next day led us across the 
Bafin river, which here is a rapid mountain 
strealn 'abouc 30 feet wide^ and forming no . 
obstacle. Wd.then commenced a regular and 
steep ascent to I^amin^u? » a little village, 
where we hulted. On the 13th we continued 
our ascent, and gradually rose till we* stood 

n 

on the crest of a long rid^e running across 
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the track we were following, and Ka^ng an 
altitude, on the road, of J300 feet. • Our 
guide now told us that th% valley in front of 
us •waCfe diat. of the Tembi, the longest 
tributary of the J'Jiger,*find we^knew then that 
we were standing upon ihe boundary Ifne 
"between British and Rrench territory, * the 
watershed di\nding the streams flowing • into 
the Niger from those^ runiling westwards into 
Sierra Leone. Of the valley jp front of us 
little could be seen. The^ country was 
clothe’d witli ihe cane brake, which grows to 
10 feet high, and which is such a complete 
obstacle, both to movement and to observa- 
tion. Still, we could discern \he green foliage, 
which indicated that a .watercourse was there. 
Our guides pointed out to 41s the valley, but 
neither threats nor persSasion woulS induce 
.them to lead us to 4 he head. Any^ttbmpt 
to force them would only haPire ^nded in their 
lying to us, leadin^us astray, and escaping 
at the first opportunity. As a matter of fact, 
^ey both disappeareck before we reached the 
valley. In such ‘jt country nothing is easier 
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than to -^ep* aside into ‘'the bush when out 
of observation for a moment, and to 4is^ 
appear beyond all' danger of pursuit Th^ 
natives of this country have the greatest 
dread of the ,,Niger .Source. ^ They regard 
it 'as the seat of <the devil, who is the only 
supreme "being they worship, and they believe 
that to look upon it^is to meet certain death 
within the year, ©ur visit to the place was 
regarded as very likely to provoke the evil 
one into an undesirable form of activity in 
the neighbourhood, and, in order *to prevent 
this, the inhabitants of the nearest village 
sacrificed, some days later, a white fowl, and 
sprinkled its blobd on the trees near the 
upper slope of the Tepibi valley. <r 

Deserted by our guides, we forced our 
way through the ^ne brake which covered 
the ,^l(Tpe ' of the ridge. We were now in. 
the Tembi basin, but the actual valley in which' 
the stream ran lay kill some way in front of 
us. At length we reached the green foliage, 
and, having done so‘, turped* imihediatel)^ south- 
ward and followed the valjey till we turned 
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its head. We kne^ then that Ve vrere dose 
to the object of our search. Accompanied 
by Captain Cayrade of tfie French Commis- 
sion, vPe sftxick into the valley on the eastern 
dde, and cut qpr wa^ down.to the bottom. 
This valley, like almost ev^ry watercourse in 
that part of the countrjs consists of a deep 
ravine with steeply slopigg sides covered with 
trees, creepers, and J>ush,* and very difficult 
to penetrate. Cutting our way. through the 
undergrowth, we crept and chambered down 
the slippery slopes till we reached the bottom, 
and came to a moss-fovered^rock from which 
a tiny spring issues and has made a pool 
below. The foliage at this spot is green, 
most lujitiriant, and beautiful, and, as one 
looks on the birthplace of • the Niger, it is 
easy to imagine oneself* git a dripping well 
in some wood in E«gland. The spot i? sHady, 
too* shady indeed, for sun, light and air are 
in the one case alld^ether, and in the other 
too much, excluded. The darknesS is charac- 
teristic «f the vailleys ofrthis* land. The foliage 
is'so dense, and tHp cre^ers are so abundant. 
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that th^ sun* cannot peifetrate them, and it 
is pr^ably owing to this, and to the immense 
quantity of decaying vegetation, that malaria 
is to be found even in the higher* regions of 
the interior. 

In the pool whfch receives the first waters 
of the Niger we found a bottle with a note 
inserted, announcing that Captain Brouet, a 
French officer, had visited the place in 1895, 
and on the rock his initials, G. B., were cut. 
That the 'bottle was allowed to remain un- 
touched is a proof that no native approaches 
the place, for in this country a bottle is a 
highly valued article of trade. A few days 
later we found some natives with fruit, of 
which there is very dittle in this ‘ particular 
neighbourhood, and we . brought out all our 
trade goods to ofifer them a selection in ex- 
chcfng^ for their bananas z.'nd papaws. After 
examining everything carefully, and after look- 
ing with longing eyes ^ cm=. our cottons and 
our beads, l‘hey eventually fixed their affections 
on an empty pint champagne* bottle, «and for 
this they gave us alltthe fruit they had. Our 
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personal attendants and hammock-boys made 
no small profit out of the local demand for 
empty bottles, which were their perquisites, 
and* wfiich they quickly converted into rice, 

•cassava, fowls, •r nati\ie tobacco. 

• • 

The natives, amongst thbir other ^^supersti- 
tions, have a great dread of drinking the water 
of the Niger. Not having any* superstitions, 
we drank it freely, wh^n we* visited the source* 
and not long afterwards were fain»to admit that 
the natives were wiser than we.. Indeed, judg- 
ing from its effects, there is some ground for 
believing that the riyer is indeed haunted. 
Having quenched our thirst, and having at- 
tempted to photograph the scene, in vain as 
it turned ^ut, the light iieing too bad for our 


artist. Captain Tyle^ we retraced our steps 
and climbed tlie side of .the ravige. We 
pitched our camp (jutside the ravine anJ -^st 


of it, the French being soutli ot us, and the 
Niger source approxhnatefy opposite to the 


east of the interval between us. Our natives 

• . , • 

built us a shelter, a square hut covered with 
banana and other leaves, which was much 
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cooler during the daytfme than the tents. 
They^ were very, expert at this work, and in 
such a country, where wood to form supports, 
grass for string, and foliage for covering are so 
abundant, it is^easy to «g up a very decent hut 
in an hour’s time. * These shelters, being made 
with flat roofs, aflbrd«no protection against rain, 
but they are ‘useful, against the sun and con- 
venient for workirfg piyposes. In the West 

African climate no one sleeps in the open air ; 

« 

the heavy de^y-faIi makes protection in some 

^ I" 

shape necessary. The Europe-ms of our party 
used tents, of which t^e colonial pattern, a 
double-fly tent, was the most comfortable ; the 
natives improvised shelters, or crept under the 
low boughs of a shady tree, or slung 4;ammocks 
in the higher branches. When halting in 
villages, we usually sent on a head-man to select 
htfts Tor ourselves, which "the owners tempo- 
rarily evacuated. The native huts are i)uilt 
almost universally on orfe»p?an, the only differ- 
ence bein^ in size, finish, and comparative 
cleanliness. They are circular in shape, the 
wall of mud being feuilt up till it reaches the 
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high pitched roof, Which is suppoiftfd by a 
central pole. The roof is of ^rass, bound to a 
framework of sticks, and it*projects beyond the 
wall scf as ‘to. form a verandah, the ground of 
which is raised ^bout *§, foot aj^ove that of the 
interior. There are two doorways to the hut, 
opposite to each other, and they give the *only 
light to it. "fhe inside therefone is very “dark, 
smoky from the smouldering- fire which is 
always burning, and not too cleap. We found 
it best to quarter our servants in the hut, and 
ourserves t*o occupy the verandah, where we 
could sleep undisturbed even by the hornets 
and rats which dwelt in the roofs. Later on, 
when we had accustomed ourselves to our 
tents, wi>> much preferr^ them to the huts, and 
seldom occupied a native dwelling again. 

Our camp at Tembi Kunda was found to be 
2800 feet above sea level. The higlW6t*<dti- 
tude we recorded was on the y^atershed just 
'west of the camp, .which tvas 3300 feet above 
the sea. This point was considerably lower 
than the tops of the mountains in the neigh- 
tjpurhood, but f tMnk it 4s improbable that any 
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of thesew'are «much morefthan 5000 feet high. 
The Country as seen from any of the eminences 
about *is decidedly ihountainous, much more so 
than that we had passed through. I k e>{ery 
direction masses of upt^ned granite are to be 
sefen in the form oft peaks, columns, and ridges. 
Toward the south a* series of peaks are visible 
at ranges of frgm eight to twelve miles ; in the 
neighbourhood of Tembi Kunda, the Konkon- 
ante mountait^ and the Sulu peaks, two conical 
mountains .side by side, called *the brother and 
sister, are most conspicuous ; ta th*e weSt lies 
Mount Kenna, and to the north the Kolate 

. t • 

range, ending in the Kula peak, a massive 
column of red granite. The tops, and occasion- 
ally part of the slopes of the mounijjins are 
bare, but these baije spots are patches amongst 
the universal high. Stiff cane bfake aud bush 
whinii 't^othes the wholti country. The cane 
brake and dr^ bifeh distinguish the spurs and 
slopes from the valfeys and .waterlfnes, which 
are easily «recognized by the dense green 
foliage anS creepdrs. , The Valleys are all 
deeply eroded, and h^e sttfepf rugged sides. ' 
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Near the Niger sources thwa ar^^very few 
inhabitants, and there is hardly a track or road 
to be seen. The ruins* of a village* called 
Tembf Kvinda lie some little way north of 
the source, and at 'Konkonante there is a 
small village, but otherwise there is no sign 
of human life. In thjs solitude, * ho\f ever, * 
nature is canymg out a great work. .Three 

tiny streams, all destined* to become mighty 

« 

rivers, commence their journey within sight of 
each other. Close to the head of, the Tembi 
ravirte, an*d within a very lew yards of the 
spot where our first beacon was built, the 
Mantili rises and runs away southwards. Its 
evolution has not yet been* traced, but there 
is no .i^’ubt that it ig the origin of one of 
the great rivers which flo^y into the Atlantic 

in the soutB-west corner of Sierfa Leone. 

« 

Half a mile w^t , of its sourceNek^, the 
Bagwe, which we had crossed near Kruto, 
where it *is a fine river.* Lower down, after 
being joined by the Bafi, it becomes the Sewa, 
a large river, ‘whfch /eadies the 'Atlantic in 
*jhe southern j^rt of I^erra Leone. 
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It was^^-Janwaiy 13th \when we reached roe 
Nige» source, and we spent six days in our 

t 

camp there, busied <vith observations and sur- 
vey work. A triangulation was begun, and 
a base line measured, not without much diffi* 

c t «■ 

cully, as flat gToui;\d does not exist, and the 
chairiing ‘had to be ^ done on broken, hilly, 
bush-covered country. From *thb time of our 
arj-ival at this pla^e we said good-bye to 
roads, and worked through the bush, defining 
the bounda/y as we went. This was difficult 
for ourselves, but even more so fpr the natives, 
whose unprotected feet and legs suffered much 
from the strong cane brake and thorny bush. 
A way had to be cut through the under- 
growth, and for this purpose a party o^natives 
was detailed eacl\ day to precede us with 
large kniVes, or cutfesses'as thtsy are called, 
and po or press dowp tlje bush to make a 

way. Our progress in this way was terribly 
» 

slow, so slow, indeed, as to, baffle tdl calcula- 
tion. We lyould spend an hour in climbing 
a small ele\lation, which ,apffeardd to be •within 
five minutes’ distance,^in ondef to view th«i' 
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country and in surmounting tfie hi^ ridges 
.a:nid summits where we had observing stations 
an entire day was taken *up in doing* what 
was, estimated as a couple of hours’ task. 

•The climate, dpring the months of December, 
January, and February, in the elevated counti^, 
was by no means insuppphable. Tfie differ- 
ence between the air of this coyntry and that 
of the coast is marked, and one is undoubtedly 
able to undergo ^jreater fatigu^, and to do 
more active work in the interior than on the 
coast. * The nights at this time were cold, 
one blanket at least ^being necessary, and in 
the early morning our thermometer several 
times was as low as 58°. * But * strangely 
enough ^,^e weather was very inconsistent, 
the coldest night being followed by a close, 
hot one, and It frequently occurred "that the 
highest reading of the month wa^Nih^lhe 
day* following that on w’hich the l^est reading 
had been ‘recorded. This, I imagine, was 
due to change of wind. The harmattan, a 
hot dry wind from* the S’udan, brought the 
fresher air and cooler nigjits, whilst a westerly 
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wind from the coast accompanied the close, 

hot weather. The harmattan is disliked by 
the natives, its effet:t being to dry up the skin 
and congest the membranes, but to» Europeans 
it is much preferable ‘to m^ist winds from 
tHe coast. fn the daytime the heat was 
considerable, but nd^ unbearable, and we found 
it possible to .work all day tfuring these mid- 
winter months. On the top of the mountains 
we always fo.und the air to be decidedly cool. 
This sometimes produced a 'feeling of chilli- 
ness, probably from the action ‘of the dry 
wind on the moist skin. In West Africa the 
skin is always moist when the body is at 
rest, except during fever. When one takes 
violent exercise, the .moisture is n^ limited 
to the .surface of, the body but pervades one’s 
clothing* from head* to foot, afid from inside 
to ©iifSi^, giving one the appearance of having 
emerged from a 'bath. * 

Whether the interior is .less maTarious than 


the coast ic a vexed question. All our party 
of Europeans suffered .from fever at more or 
less regular intervals^but ^^hether the malana 
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was absorbed during* our passage thft>ugh the 
swampy coast region or in the higher country 
I cannot pretend to say. T)f swamp as under- 
stood on the. coast, i.e. three or four feet of 
* 

poisonous smeljing ntud, there is not much 

® A 

in the high country ; but. there is mar^y 
ground in abundance, ^rid the valleys* are 
filled with decaying ve^etatioij from which 
sun and air are excluded.* But I must n«t 
be led astray into discussing he/e the always 
absorbing questiSn of the climate oC the West 
Coast* It wijl be sufficient to say that our 
lowest early morning reading between Bumban 
and Kruto was sS". the highest 73°. and the 
mean 68°. The lowest day ’reading was 68°, 
and the Jfighest 84°. Rrom Kruto to the end 
of January the lowest earlji morning reading 
was 58°, and fhe highest *7^5°, the mean being 
69°. The lowest* day reading was’S5;^^and 
the. highest 86°. • 
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THE WESTERN WATERSHED .Of THE NIGER 
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had now been a month in the 
* ^ interipr, but our real work was only 
just about to begin. We had reached the 
point where the delimitation .was to* com- 
mence, and we set up on the ground at the 
head of the valley, directly south of the 
Niger sources, *our first beacon, made like 
almost all those subs^iquently erect^l. of^a 
pile of stones in the shape of a sug^r loaf. 
The second beacon was raisdd on a high 
ridgfe ■'tif^rth-west of the sources, the ridge 
forming the ’watershed, and the third on .the 
same ridge at the ‘point from whfeh we had 
first looked down on the Niger valley. We 
placed a * beacon ‘at every ‘point vdiere a 
road or track crossqji the* frontier. 
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After completing t>ur preparations for sur- 
veying the. frontier country, we moved off 

• * • 

from our camp at Tembi Kunda on January 
19th, ftllo^ing the watershed in a northerly 

direction, Buu our progress ^was slow, and 

• % ^ 

we moved our camp only every alternate 
day, and then but a few miles. The deserted 
country lasted for sever^ marches, and ‘then 
we entered a dlstricjt faiidy well populated, 
and from that time were neyer far from 
habitation as lorig as we followed the water- 
shed. * 

Upon the difficulty of following a water- 
shed 1 need not dwell here in detail ; it is 
well known to those who liave had such a 
task isr' boundary delimitation to perform. 
Our difficulty at this stag® was not to find 
the watershed^ but to predict its course with 
sufficient accuracy^ to judge where ^ur aext 
baking place was to be. I* cag* safely affirm 
that we did not, once succeed in fixing on a 
good position for our next campe It was a 
matter- of great importance to us to know 
*in vffiat directfon'our jj^xt move would take 
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us, for we cbuld not nafcurally drag with us 
to the top of mountains and to other places 
which it was necessary to visit for survey 
purposes, our whole army of c&rridi^ •and 
servants, and opr whole' camp iCquipage, TKe 
wiser course appeared to be to select by 
eye the position for. the dais’s halting place, 
to point this out caijefully to the most intelli* 
gent head-man, and to, send on the natives 
(except thosQ required to cut roads, build 
beacons, and carry instruments) to pitch our 
camp and prepare for our reception. 

This course had the, merit that we were 

t * 

sustained throughout our day’s work by the 
belief that we 'should find on our arrival 
in camp our tents pitched, and fo^ rest, 
and refreshment prepared for us. But we 
calculated without allowing for* two very im- 
portant ^nditions — the Tjn#, the vagaries of 
the watershed; the other, the vagaries of the 
native mind. ThJ watersjied was never 
where it cwght to have been according to 
our finite judgment. If we expected <o find 
it leading us straig^U to* tKe front, ^hen* 
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we came to follow It, it doubled back and 

brought us to the rear of our pret^ious 
position ; if it ought to ^ave struck off to 
the Jeft? it,* in fact, took an early opportunity 
of running away to *the rigjjt, and led us 
miles in an unexpected direction. Thus, we 
generally found ourselves, at the end of* our 
day’s work far away from th^ place which 
we had selected for^ camping out, and we 
had the additional task of going there in the 
afternoon, and of returning next day to take 
up the work • where we had left off. No 
doubt the proper course in such a case is 
to examine the ground first .before com- 
mencing the survey and delimitation, but in 
our cimiptime was the important consideration, 
and we could not ^count *on finishing the 
work before tfie rainy season set in, unless 
we pushed on eve^r day, and kept dhr^wfvole 
parly at the delimitation and survey. 

But when we^ •arrivecf at our camping 
ground, our dreams of rest and refreshment 
were widely sliattered. *Our eyes vainly 
learcj^d for tents,* bath^ clean clothes, food. 
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and drink. Not a sign ^ of them was visible. 
And yet the spot had been pointed out widi 
great care to the* most intelligent of headr 
men. This happened not once,* ncs* twice, 
but systematically. We wer^ slow to belieVe 
ai first that it was not a pure accident which 
would not recur, ‘but experience of a most 
unpleasant nature ^ught us at length that 
the causes lay beyond our control. It is, 
perhaps, not. to be wondered at that natives, 
unprovidsd with shoe leather* find it pleasanter 

'' <1 c 

to follow a beaten track than to ‘march 
through the bush, and ^it is still less remark- 
able that they should prefer the shelter of 
a village to a* bivouac in the bush. But 
whilst admitting these points, we t(i{jjc some 
time to learn that, unless led by a European, 
a body of natives^ moving across country, as 
so®n'^ ^ they strike a track will follow it 
utterly regcLrdleSs of its direction with* re- 
ference to the Ime thoy^ are ordered to 
follow, till** they reach a village, where they 
will settle. Ignorance *of these principles 
cost us our break^st on many occ^ions. 
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Starting early after light refreshment,^ we 
frequently got no solid fj^od till* three,, four, 
or five o’clock in the afternoon. The Trench 
officlfers,*«iore ■ experienced with the natives, 
and having a Sinaller and handier following, 
never let their carriers leave them.. 

Survey ope/aWons were rendered difficult 
by the impossibility of ‘seeing far in this 
country. In the morning the dew-fall made 
the air thick, anjd in the daytifne the haze 
was very great. Distances, we found, are 
most deceiving in such an atmosphere. 
Mountains which appeared to be fifty miles 
away were barely a quarter of the distance, 
and our trigonometrical points, which we 
markeck with flags, could not be seen at a 
greater distance^ than three pt' four milgs under 
ordinary circumstances, ^ind.the utmost ^ge 

we ever fixed a* point at through the 

• • 

theoSoIite telescope was probably under seven 
miles, and in th& Sifternoon. The effect of 
this haziness wa§ to prevent us frqjn bring- 
ing intd < our survey distant points to our 
rfght^rtd left, and from* connecting it with 
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known positions in the interior of Sierra 
Leone. , 

On January 24th, having made a more 
than ordinarily false move in search of* the 
watershed, w/t found ourselves at Bali, a 
fine^ toyi^n in ari ^ interesting hilly position. 
This place is undei* the Chief, of Kurubundo, 
and we wer€ pleased to recognize on the 
lower limbs of file bead-man some cotton 
which had ■'formed part of our present to 
his mast‘er a* fortnight earlier. , From this 
town we worked backwards to the watershed, 
passing several native: villages, and finding 
ourselves in a populated district, of which the 
principal towns are Kulakoia, Samaindu, and 
Dandafarra. From Samaindu one ^y was 
spent jn ascenSipg tfee hi^h Kula peak, 
where a cruel disappointment met us, for 
the haze prevented us' filbm picking up the 
back station. Next day another mouhtain 
was ascended with the 6ame result Opera- 
tions at ^ this time were alsp interfered with 
by the swarms of locusts which had* invaded 
the country. Whrn they were in fiigdit,- a 
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dull red cloud, through which nothing could 
be seen, obscured the view. When ‘they 
settled they covered everything, and the 
ground%^o<»k.a reddish tint from them instead 
of wearing th^ ordirfary yellow and green 
of cane brake and bush. • We heard thfim 
bringing down branches* of trees* with a 
crash by their weight. . Some gcepticism was 
at first betrayed by som^' of our party on 
this point. It required some fqith to believe 
that the breaking of boughs, which often 
was ftudibfe within a short distance of us, 

was the work of these insects, but we all 

• • 

came eventually to have no doubt about it. 

Curiously enough, the natives appear to 
have j?o great objection to the locusts in 
this country. It may be that the amount of 
cultivation is* so very small in comparison 
with the vast extent* of bush, that the^'cfops 
escape comparatively cheapl)f. But they have 
another reason;^ for, if l!he locusts eat their 
crops, they have their revenge * by eating 
the locusts, 'fhef catch* and preserve as 
'ma^ as they* chn, a^d the dried insects 
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form the onlj meat diet the majority of them 
enjoj^ from year to year. We met the locusts 
from time to time, '^the last occasion being by 
the Kita river, where they were ‘'b^jcig (Pur- 
sued by a large flock * of cranes which were 
*» <■ 

de'aling with them very effectively, though 
withbut reducing tfi^ir apparent numbers. 

The work ^throughout the delimitation of 
the watershed boundary^ was very severe, and 
during the ^rst ten days its effects were 
most apparent on our shoe leather. The 
hard red granite of the mountains |)layed 
such havoc with our boots that we were 
soon reduced to extremities, and had to face 
the prospect of being reduced to go barefoot. 
Special messages were sent to F^jgetown 
for such boots as could be obtained there, 
but our demands were not supblied till many 

V • * * 

weel« later, and then the /)nly boots of local 
construction ■ we * obtained were reduced • to 
pulp in two days.* « ^ 

After leaving Bali some days of the 
severest exertion we underwent duiiog the 
expedition brought ^us to * Kulakoia,. and 
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thence to Samaindu," a place situated in very 
difficult mountainous country, whence* we 
crossed the Kolate range to Dandafarra, 
situate(\oft -the northern slope. From this 
place we moved on January* 31st to Boria 
(or Bogoria). As we werft finishing a hard 
morning’s work, and entering this place. 
Captain M‘Kee, our officer oS, the Frontier 
Police, was attacked ,with 4 ieat apoplexy, anB 
in spite of everything that the skill and 
devotion of. Dr? Paris could J^do, ‘he never 
recovered consciousness, and died within half 
an hour of the seizure. Captain M'Kee, 
who was quite a young officer, only landed 
in the country a few weeks before the 
arrivaLof the expeditiott, and this was his first 
trip up country. H§ wsis a man of magnifi- 
cent physique and great .personal strength, 
but the climate saembd to poison him from 
the* first. He had sufferecl a good deal 
from fgver, and fhe severe work, in spite of 
his brave efforts, was more thaft he could 
support? We laid him to rest the same 
evenii^ beneath some gotten trees on the 
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outskirts of the place, and we fenced in his 
grave with stakes^ and placed a cross at 
the head rudely fashioned from two poles 
covered with the tin from cases of p^served 
meat. The French Cpmmissioners, who were 
at Dandafarra, hdlard of the sad event too 
late to reach Boria^ in time, for the funeral, 
but they came over the moment the news 
reached them, anxious ^to be present at the 
last rites. Bpria is situated on the French 
side of the frontier, and the French officers 
gave instructions to the Commandant at 
Farana, in whpse district it lies, to see 
that the grave was respected. It is situated 
in a spot probably never before* visited by 
white men, and not likely to be mueh fre- 
quented in the ft«|ure. „ 

We were now on the northern side of the 
Kolate range, in a countfy broken and difficult, 
but less distinctly mountainous than that ftom 
which we had just emerged. We ' s(||urched 
from Boria to Mussadugu, whefe Captain Tyler 
took a lunar photograph, and thence w<f passed 
by Kirimandugu and Konkekoro to Kir^ugu^ 
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w^re we arrived on 7th Janucdy» 18916. This 
part of the country is the most populated qf any 
on the watershed in Kut^nko, and contains 
many Ij^lr-gized towns. Kiridugu, the capiteil 
of Mangalia, is the largest town we passed in 
the interior. It is strAnge^tha a prospergus 
looking place like this «an have flourished 
without any rtjn'nection with the trade centres 
on the coast. As far * as I could learn ^it 
had rarely been visited l^y traders, and its 
existence was unknown in Sjiei'ra Leone. 

The interest taken by th€, inhabitants of 
these Kuranko towns in our cotton goods, 
tobacco, and other ^ares vftis great, and the 
sensation produced by th^ uncovering and 
display of our present was quite as great as, 

•I • 

and not unlike, that of a party of children 
at the sudde* unv 5 iUng *bf a Christmas tree. 

Indeed, to witness tte d^stight and excitement 

« • 

of, the natives was one of jhe chief pleasures 
we experienced on our ^pedition. The best 
proof of their tippreciation of what they re- 
cmved was the practicaU use to •which they 
« put t^eir presents. At Mussadugu, for ex- 
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ample, the Qhlef immediately after receiving 
a present, set to work to pick out the threads 
from a piece of clcfth to make sewing cotton, 
and then cut out and began to wor)it ^ a suit 
of clothes which would no doubt make the heart 
of, his nearest neighbour Chief burn with envy. 
Every r».an in this land appears to be his 
own tailor, and every man is'^ntore interested 
in beautifying* his own person than that of 
his woman-kind, 'f'he l&dies, if they hide in 
their little-adorned breasts a «taste for finery, 
have few opportunities of gratifying* it, far the 
men invariably annexed and applied to their 
own use the cottons, ornamented smoking 
caps, looking glasses, etc,, which we presented 
to the Chiefs. With the exception of a few 
beads, the women were clad in the plat.iest 
way. Th/s may be 'parti/ attributable to the 
comparative poverty of- (he Kuranko, and 1 

t ^ 

certainly noticed ,,that the women of otl\;er 
people, in wealthier parts of the country, wore 
more finery ^and brighter col6urs ; but I am 
inclined to sonclude from . obsertation thait thC; 
adornment of the male is a ^necessity, that of 
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the female a luxury. The women, however, 
card and spin the raw cotton grown ifl the 
^lage farms, and we often spent an hour, 
wh^n lilting for our breakfast, in watching 
them. The cotton is Carded by being worked 
up with two roughly made •brushes, and it*is 
spun with a clumsy hand-loom, a specimen 
of which may* be seen in any village. . 

From Kiridugu, which li^ in a low position 
on the upper waters of the Bafi, we passed 
to Benekoro, and thence to Faramj, a town 
in French \erritory at the foot of the large 
isolated hill. Mount Kerne. Our route led us 
round the southern and western sides of this 
mountain and brought us into* Mongo country, 
a re^on becoming still '.less mountainous 
but no less difficult, covered as it is with 
dense vegetation. We found ourselve's. on the 
north-west of M^/j^nt • Keme in a camp « at 
som^ distance from habitations, and whilst laid 
up with feVer here* I waf suddenly told by 
the native clerk that the natives# had eaten 
up all tile rice that* remairifed to us* and that 
ao more could Be bbtain^ in the neighbour- 
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hood. Immediate measures were therefore 
necefsary. Every man we could do witho!i|t 
for the. moment was sent off with his lods^ 
towards Falaba under the native oler^ wjiom 
I instructed t<^ collect ‘and send food to «s 
at* once. We had a depot at Falaba, and 
rice had been colledted there for us. Reduced 
now to a small party we marched to old 
Karafaia, a beautiful sp»t hedged round with 
trees, whose varied and luxuriant foliage made 
a most picturesque backgroifnd to our camp, 
which was pitched on the ruins of*a destroyed 
town. From there we marched to Morifinia 
on the Bandolo river. The Chief showed 
great sympathy ^^i!^ our difficulties and anxiety 
to relieve them: bdt-.he told us that the rice 
crops in the country round had failed, and 
that his* own peo^e had beefl brought face 
to. face with starvation. ^Yet such was his 
anxiety to serve*us, that he hastened to l^ing 
forth two fowls anff a handful of* rice, vowing 
that he would share with us his last meal 
and cruse. Although we Vere now ip ^ipus 
difficulties, we could not ^itlfhold our ^tnir.. 
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ad6n for this generous act in 'giving av^y 
«iimost all the food in die village. Nexf day 
however, our doctor, when shooting for -the pdit 
a few miles from this village, came suddenly 
lihon a rice farm, on which weep stacks of rice 

containing enough grain to*f<^ a large fortre 

# # 

for weeks. He, inquired, from the Chifef of 
Morifinia who the owner of tljis grain was, 
and was told that it belonged tp a Chief 
living at some distance aWay. , The^ do c to r 
retorted that under these' circumstances he 
shoulcf take the liberty of helping himself to 
some of the rice and.of compensating the dis- 
tant Chief. He of Morifinjla appeared to regard 
this as undesirable proceediiig, and a little 
argument elicited the information that the rice 
was the property of,himsyf and his starving 
people. This *being' the ^e the doctor^ had 
no compunction in annexing a quantity sufh- 
cieht Co supply our expedition for a week, 
and he set the^carriers lo work to beat it, 
the rice being in the husk, and ‘they set to 

9 a 

work diii , the most congenial task they had 

, ''f' ‘ , % • 

to jp^orm during the ejjpedition. The Chief 
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was informed that he would be paid, if he 
came to me at the next camp, whither I had 
preceded the remainder of the party. He 
sent two of his men the followings day, «and 
I told them th?it I would only pay the Chfef 
if* he came in pefson. They said he feared 
to cdme lest he should be n\pde to suffer for 
his sins, but, I sent them back to tell the 
Chief to come, a^d I ^ would give him the 
vr.!«c of the, rice. But with him the desire 

of rewardf which was not small, was less than 

• . * *• 

fear of the consequences of his deception ; 

he never came, and wejeft his country with 
a greatly modified belief in his generosity 
and liberality. *On several other occasions 
we noticed similar attempts on the part of 
the natives to conceal th^ir grain stores from 
us. ^ Their attitude in this r^pect was a 
little difficult to reconcile with their evident 
desire to bargaiif with us, and to obtain bur 
articles of trade, it may be,, that they feared 
we should * seize their food .supply without 
payment; it may be that they produce only 
just enough to sati|fy the requirements of 
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their own people. 1 am inclined, however, 
to believe that life in constant dread of Ceing 
attacked by powerful enemies has produced 
in them a preference for secrecy and for 
devious ways. They are, so tQ speak, always 
on the defensive, and always anxious to throw 
inquirers off the, scent. , * 

Armed with the rice had ;hus obtained, 
we escaped a serious dif%ulty. Our maih 
body of carriers, .which had begn diSfSStClied— 
to Falaba, and which had contributed nothing 
to our support, was recalled, and we were 
able to keep them jupplied^ till we reached 
a better populated region. 

After leaving Morifinia, we* passed through 
a gaj 4 in a range of bills which crosses the 
watershed, and halted at little village of 
Bonbonkoro. We now emerged on a country 
whidi was very little' accidented, and which 
boasted of but a few isolated*hills of any size. 
Small elevations and gentle undulations are 
the common features of this paft, and the 
watershed is most ‘effectu^ly concealed by a 
«ea of dense ‘foliage ^ No more difficult 
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country for our particular task of survey awd 
deliihitation can be conceived The absence 
of conspicuous marks made it impossible to 
recognize, when we reached their neighbour- 
hood, points observed * from a distance, and 

i * 

tihie after time wc had to face disappointment 
and failure in this p|irticular. ^ Nor did we get 
any help towards Q^cing the watershed line 
by means either of an absence of vegetation 
pe 9 uliarity of the foliage, such as is 
frequently to be observed m other districts. 

r ^ ^ * 

The whole country was clothed in blish of 
such a height that it was impossible to say a 
few yards away whether the ground was 
rising or falling, and we constantly crossed 
waterlines without knowing it, and wjj^en nt 
last the false direction was discovered, we 
had to try back and begin 3gain from the 
nearest point where wt could recognize the 
watershed. Hitherto we had prohibited the 
native Chiefs from Getting ihe busE on fire on 
account of* the effect on survey work of the 
dense smoke, but * now our only chance of 
seeing the ground^ was to ‘burn the bush,'* 
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which we accordingly did as we advanced. 
If the wind was in a favourable direfdon, 
after a bush fire had been burning some time, 
it was » p(^sible to get some idea of the 
drainage of the county, but i^ was necessary 
to wait for a day or more*tO ;get rid of the 
intense heat an<| the heayy smoke occa^oned 
by the fire. , ^ ^ » 

From Bonbonkoro we fq|ced our way wirti 
great difficulty thcough the bush, to tllCI Uliii'd- 
village of Boala'Karafaia, which the natives 
were just beginning to rel;:^|d, and from there 
we came on February 28th to Dakolofe, a 
good-sized town in Mbhgo country. The 
Chief of the country, who fives at Kombili, 
-Liom^distance north of Dakolofe, sent to ask 
us if we were coming thrfugh his town. I 
told him No, *and asked him to come to see 
us at Dakolofe. .Hd arrived the next day, 
Fdbruary 21st, and brought all his people 

with him and three or foilr horses, an unusual 

0 

sight in this country. These animals, which 
were about 14 hands* high and of very poor 
quality, with a View to creating an impression, 
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he galloped round the hut where we were 
wording till they were all at death's door. 
After this entertainment he performed a dance 
in a ring surrounded by his womei! folk, who 
clapped their Jiands, Iceeping time with his 
mbvements. • 

* It 

At^ Dakolofe our, party, lyhich had been 
reduced to si^ Europeans by the death of 
Captain M'Kee, ^as further weakened by 
'Ttfea*' hivcdlding of the senior of the sappers, 
who had suffered greatly from fever, and was 
quite unequal to the exertions required for 
survey work. I took, the opportunity of 
reaching the neighbourhood of Falaba to 
send him with our doctor to that place, froin 
whence a main trade •'route leads to <Free- 
town. Dr. Paris took him off, and dispatched 
him thence with a native dispenser, and he 
reached Freetown, and' eventually England, 
without mishap. » “ 

We left Dakoloft on January 22nd. As 
the three sappers, who passed through the 
town some time after the' rest of the party 
had left it, were some distance clear of the 
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|>ia(ce, they were followed by a woman, jvhp 
fell at their feet and implored them to rescue 
her. She told them, through their interpreter, 
that *she* was a Mendi, woman, and had been 
captured amd enslaved • by a Dakolofe man. 
The position was a little eq)barrassing^ for the 
sappers had np •precedent /or dealing with 
such a case, and the obtraged owner" was 
following his lost property, and came soon on 
the scene. Th^ coiporal in ‘charge was, 
however, equal to the Occasion, *and he 
insisted on the woman and l^er master accom- 
panying them to the biekt *camp in order 
that the case might be adjudicated on there. 


The woman was eventually released and sent 
to Freetown. It is rather remarkable that 
the slaves whom we set free were all Mendis 
from the sou^-west cciast. region of Sierra 
Leone. How they* were enslaved and how 
they came into Kurank% or Susu country I 
never could make hut. \^hen asked about 
this, the invariable reply W|is that they were 
taken ddring the w|ir. The war referred to 


always meant the Sofa and Konno invasions. 
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Th^e wars had nothing whatever to do 
the Mendis, who liye quite out of die spheres 
devastated by die Sofas. I can only imagine 
that the Sofas, having carried off t(s skvcs 
all whom they did nqt kill, the Kuranko, by 
way of flaking up their deficiencies, had taken 
every opportunity of filling vacancies in their 
establishments by canying off, whenever they 
l^ad the chance, jwomep of the Mendi tribe, 
"the' ISst wadike of the Sierra Leone natives. 

When* we ^imved at Salamaiji, the next 
halting place, our survey work received a 
serious check f(^m thee simultaneous collapse 
of all three sappers with fever. Hitherto, 
we had each of ; us gone down by roster, 
and not more than two at . most hadi» been 
disabled, at the tgne. It was observed 
that the period glapsing between the first 
two attacks of fever generally represented 
the time during w^ch we could count on 
immunity, so that if, for trample, the second 
attack came three weeks a/ter the first, at 
each recurrence of this ^period spebM pre* 
cautions were needed. 
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Being left to ourselves, Captain Tyler ^and 

I marched on the 2315^ February from 

Salamma to Songoia^Tintarba, sketching the 

road; Prom -there on^ the 24th we followed 

the boundary to the neighbourt^obd of Kam- 

^ * 
bma, where we rejoined ^ our main body, 

and found Qaptain Blakeney, the officer 

commanding the Frontier Police at F&laba, 

who remained with ^ 'dong as we con- 

tinned in his dii^ict. ' ■ 

Kambaia, is in SuKma vijedatory,* and we 
now at last found ourselvels^out of Kuranko 
country. This country paramount 

Chief, but is broken up iintd^ many districts, 
each of which has its own Chief. Some of 
the dfatricts along the* watershed lie across 
the frontier, and ar^ now#* cut in ^ two by 
the delimitatipn ; the me^ part of them, 
however, is on the British side. The 
districts referred to anq; Mdngo, of which 
the Chief of Konjbtli is the ruler ; Mangalia, 
under the Chief, of Kiridugu; Di^u, under 
the Chidf of Samai^du. 

The Kuranko are ratljer a down-trodden 

A 
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race^ in the main timid and not aggressively 
truthful. Their character has been moulded 
by the’ events of the pist decade, in whidi 
they have been interested but most 'un- 
willing actor^ The* wave of the Sofa 
invasion^ the gregt Mohammedan crusade 
of the Western Sudan, corresponding to the 
Mahdi’s crusade in 'the Eastern Sudan, has 
sw ept their coCntry e from end to end, 
sparing neither age nor t,sex, cattle nor 
dwelling.* Every one whom the* Sofas con- 
sidered to be suitable for their purposes was 
carried off as ^ slave; the remainder, so 
many at least ^ could be captured, were 
slaughtered. Hardly a town in the whole 
country escaped destruction ; except fCuru- 
bundo, ?very toW we* saw had been built 
within the last year, or two % by Kuranko 
wh*o had escaped from the Sofas, hidden in 
the bush, and * returned when the country 
was clear. The bones of those slaughtered 
can be ^een at , the entry to the large 
destroyed towns, and everi now many* natives 
bear marks of tha wounds they received, 

/ V 
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some having lost limbs, others showing the 
traces of terrible gashes. But when* the 
Sofas had left the counfry, the unfortunate 
Kuranko »were not permitted to enjoy in 
peace the little that •they had succeeded in 
hiding ; for the Konnb, their ‘neighbours on 
the east, a people vasfly inferior tp the 
Sofas, but a little more powerful than^ them- 
selves, made night rai^ /upO'fi them, and 
carried off their mAvahle** ■their 

women. Having been in tnii^ way^ the prey 
to their more powerful h|^hSburs for many 
years past, it is not ^Ijogether surprising 
that the Kuranko hear ot the arrival of 
strangers in their country with feelings of not 
unmixed satisfaction, , and that their first 
welcome to us was conv^ed through the 
medium of the women an<f the aged, the men 
meanwhile lying low in * the bush to ajvait 
deyelopments. When thes^ perceived that 
robbery and murder were not our trade, and 
that we were ‘pot bringing a »war against 
them, they came forth, and tried*to explain 
their absence en business grounds. A great 
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laugh was invariably raised against them 
thejT were at last compelled to aditiit thiSt 
they ran away bemuse they were afraid we 
should eat them up, and in this the ijmaways 
always joined post heaCrtily^ 

'The energetic measures adopted by the 
Sofas to proselytizh^ the Western Sudan have 
borne little fruit amongst the*Kuranko, for 
the great m^s pf the people remain pagans 

-and • of the lowest type. 

So far as I copld learn, their religion is one 
of pessimism ; mftucsnced, perhaps, by die life 
they have led ambiigst enemies more powerful 
than themselve^, their highest aspirations are 
limited to remahiing in undisturbed possess- 
ion of the little' ^’they* produce for their own 
use. They have'^no ideal beyond this, and 
the objedt of. fetish devices is to keep off 
the; devil from their persons and property. 
The /weapons Mfith which they end^vour. to 
combat the evil oRe consjjst of necklaces of 
beads, small white flags on 'their houses and 
haystacks^ and various* hieroglyphics jn their 
huts. Some one or two Of theif towns. 
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boweveiv profess the Mohafamedai^ faith, 
ainongst which are Kiridugu, Kurubundo, 
^ Bali. It is veiy ifemarkable how far 
those placp? are in advance of the pagan 
towns. * Probably their Moslemism is of a 
low type, yet each Mdhaniin^n place has, a 
school, and all the trade -and the pros^rity 
to be seen ih the coijhtiy -is in the ^ hands 
of Mohammedans, who, io; mpral tone aiui 
cohesion, are vastly •supe^^h|||g^^^ P^g3^% 
In this country mi^toi^ : enterprise has 
done dittle* as yet. The, J^ktflfch Missionary 
Society works only ampl^gst ^e people of 
Sierra Leone proper;^ but [American mission- 
aries have invaded the western part of 
Kuranko country, aiyl havp established a 
post’' at Tibabadugu on ^the Falaba-Kruto 
road, where they ai^ tmdfeg the -natives as 
carpenters, iftasons, gard^ers,, etc. ^ 

The Kuranko are fon4 of music, and it 

•jHi, ® 

■ was seldom that our ^palavers were not 
enlivened by sOme form of cppcert. The 
instampent in general use is made^f gradu- 
ated bits of wood fastened by grass strings 
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to goi^s. The performer strikes the wood 
with two drum sticks shod with rubber, and 


he wears bracelets of iron, which act as 

m 

cymbals. A sort of chant made-up of two 
or three chords is played, accx>mpanying one 
or more singers, ^ and* is repeated until the 
audience is more than satisfied. 

We did not succeed in ^collecting many 
articles of interest ^ native manufacture A 

c 

few mu sjcal I n^ifijments, bows and arrows, 
snuff boxes, dag^rs, and leather whips (used 
for keeping the women in orderjf, were the 
principal curiosities we brought back. Other 
things we saw more particularly m parts of 
the country traversed by trade routes, but 


experience taught us that it was cheaper not 
to burden ourselves with them, but to pur- 
chase them first-hdhd in ^Birmingham. 


Ki Kuranko country there is very little 

€ 

pastoral property. The Sofas cleared the 
country of its livg stock, and since their 
departure little has been accumulated. We 
found a.^few sheep/ and here* and there , one 
or two cows. Horses we Vipry rarely saw, 
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iMit the people told us everywhere tnat they 

did not keep horses on account of .their 
poverty, and not becaule they would not 
thrive in . a nv part of the country. The 
French mules never .sulfered in health, and 
I believe that there is no, reason why hor§es 
and cattle should not do well everywhere. 
There is no* appearance* of fly in any part 
of the country we traversed. , 

The Kuranko are»not a/lQj^rgetic people. 
They cultivate Very little, and* produce only 
what ois siifiicient, or little Siorfl than sufficient, 

_ "I**.* n 

for their own requireiflents froni season to 
season. They havet howe^r, no motive for 
increasing their production. ’for traders have 
hardly been amongst, them, and they have 
had no opportunity of learning what they 
should turn jtheir attention to i» order to 
obtsun the trade goods which they undoubtedly 
r^uire. In their country the rubber vine is 
found especially in the galleys of the water- 
shed ; but the* natives are ignjjrant of the 
way of treating i% and do no bustbess with 
it. The ordiaar^ articles of production are 
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rice, which is the staple food throughout the 
country, cassava, guinea-corn, tobaaro, cottoo, 
and kola nuts. Tfie last are of great value 
for purposes of export, and there* is ^ a 
demand for them in* the French Su^n. 
Cultivation is barri/sd o'n in the most primitive 
form,^ A farm is <t>mmenced by cutting down 
the trees and bush to a height bf about three 
feet This is to dry, and then set on 
hre. Ca ssav|^:^a! i>€heiti {Wanted in the ground, 
the tree stumps and roots !-emainii^ undis- 
turbed, and ri& is sown over the ‘top. • Two 
crops are produced annually in this way 
without any'irrigStion being necessary. 

The Kuranko* >wear their hair in a short 
tightly twisted plgrtail^ on each side of the 
face. Their dresi^ is a form of toga, worn 
quite loose, with a*p6ckdl in the middle, over 
the*stomach. It is ‘generally of hative cotton, 
dyed blue with the juice of the indigo plant, 
and short trouser% of ^e same material 
complete it.. The yreapons ^^lersdly caurried 
are tra<ft*guns and Birmingham swprds in 
those parts where they can be obtained ; in 
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9 ther parts, bows and arrows. * They seem to 
m^Jce little use of fire-arms, possibly on 
account of the expense of ammunition, and 
we rarqly «Jieard them discharge their guns. 
They have a lively fear pf die white man’s 
weaponst When I ofif^ed^to Ihow them tfce 
action of a revolver and |ftm on one *oc^ion, 
the whole vilfage cleared xJUft. ' 

The people have now A prospect 

of living in security ft-om}^^^ foes. The 
Sofas, who umfer Samory; l&e given such 
serious trouble to the FiTj^ncn for so many 
years past, and whonj' qur ' troops under 
Colonel Ellis met in iS 94 tC the 'south of the 
area of our delimitation,, ..jhave been driven 
fron^the country, andj aie' in the hinter- 
land of the Gold Coast. Konno will be 

kept in ordew by tfie frontier troops. The 
Kuranko, if “instructed’ what tt) produce, ^will 
have an, opportunity of acquiring the trade 
goods they want, apd of eajoying them without 
fear of molestatfcn. • 

In pebruary the weather was dKifirst not 
much hotter than tliat in January, but towards 
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the latter part* of the month the sun became 
more powerful in the daytime. We had thnee 
clinical thermometefs with us, reading to 112* 
and these, though carried insidf-^boxes. ^ and 
protected as far as possible from the sun, 
b^urst, one aftfer ^e dlher, during the month 
of Febhiary. Owing to our ordinary ther- 

t . ‘ *4 • 

mometer being carried in a bbx, which was 
exposed to the sun on the march, and having 
round it no drcidatinn of air, the day 
temperatures *we read cannot be regarded as 
recording the*true height of the tliermometer 
in the shade. ! We noticed that the highest 
readings wtre ift the evening about 5 p.m. 
This was due, no doubt, to the box in which 
the thermometer was .carried being exposed 
to the sun, and to the inside of the box be- 
coming hotter the*longef it remained exposed. 
We made an arbitrary. reducticJn in all day 
temperatures in ^recording them, and they .are 
therefore of no gjreat value. Our lowest 
early mornipg reading this mt»ffth was 58°, the 
highest and the mean 6^“. The ^highest 
day reading was 96*, and 'lha» lowest 70“. 
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It is a little remarkable that our highest 
^nd lowest early morning aeadings were almost 
always recorded on consecutive days.* This 
is ffrobaljly merely a coincidence, but if the 
itinerary be examined,, it will Ije seen that in 
almost every instance a vq;y low earlji reading 
was followed ^^r* preceded^ by a cpmparaftively 
high one. During the months of January and 
February we had rain <^n sik c^^iohs, generally 
at night, and in^the fomi df^'i'oadoes, with 
thunder. We did not ourseWes suffer any 
serious inconvenience from this rain, which 
our tents withstood* well, ^but ,our natives 
were in a much worse case. Their shelters 
of leaves and branches wetei useless against 
the ^et, and after a stormy night they pre- 
sented a miserable appearanbe in th^ morning. 
A few days qf rain in the bush would probably 
have occasioned us sericms loss. As it was, 
bronchitis was prevalent amdhgst them, and, 
dr two of camping in the 
man fropi this djgease. It 
is hardly to be Hindered at that in their 
thin cotton clothii^ they were so susceptible 


in the first da^ 
open, we lost a 
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to cold and wet When in a village, crowded 
into the huts with ^ wood fire burning and 
smoking in the middle, they were in the la|> 
of luxury, but in the bush their iS?e was very 
different. Beiag naturjilly predisposed to pul- 
nfonary ^ disease, % life in the bush, with 
changeable weather;, is ^ways likely to occasion 
sickness ambnj^ 'W Africans. 



CHAPTER® n 
» 

THROUGH SXlIMA ANoVaMUKE COUNTRY 
TO THE KAB%. RIVER 

A T Kambaia, ^here we amvb^ on February 
^ 24tl\ we found ourseilves^ in a, compara- 

tively ’populous and cultivated district lying 
between the two great frontier stations of 
Falaba and Heremakono. A great trade route, 
running via Berea Futambu* connects these 
two^owns; a second 'trade route runs from 
Falaba to Simitia, and gooc^ roads, as the term 
is understood m this country* connect FaJ^^ba 
with Kalieri, Berea Futambu with Kalteri, 
Heremakono with Kalieri, and Simitia with 
Farana and the ft-ench ^sts on the Middle 
Niger, A goo)f road also runs front Falaba 
by Bei^a Timbakq^nd Kombili, passing just 
south of Salamlia^ to Songoia Tintarba. 
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Heremakono is a large town, the main gate 

of entry from Siewa Leone to the French 

Sudan, 'and large caravans pass through the 

place, trading between Freeto^ And the 

« 

Middle Niger.* It coi} tains a customs post, 
and a French garfjson under a white under- 
officen Formerly " a French^ officer was 
stationed here, but «now the only officer in 
the district the Circle Commandant, a lieu- 
tenant stationecf^t Farana. * t 

Simitia*has j-lso been a point oft entry into 
the French Sudan, and was garrisoned by 
French native sqjdiers; *but these have now 
been withdrawn in accordance with the agree- 
ment between iffie Commissioners which I 
shall refer to later. * *' 


Falaba is a largi town the headquarters of 
a division of the Siefra, Leone Frontier Police 
undfer a British officer. It is situated in a 


position unusually bare for West Africa, and 
about 1600 feet above the* se^ and has the 
reputatiot^of being, for West Africa, a healthy 
place. Almost all British trade wiUi the 


French Sudan passes througji f^alaba, entering 
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by Heremakono or Simitia. On the road 
joining Falaba and Heren^^ono we met cara- 
vans with ivory, gold, rubber, and calabashes, 
and, on .out -march up country, in December 
1895, daily, w^i; of Buaiban, numbers 

of natives from the Middlfe Niger t^avellinl^ 
to Freetown with their pt^l^ef * 

From Kambaia we j^sjedZjsflopg the* water- 
shed, which was very diflScult to' trace in thik 
part, to Berea -^^jitambu, : a laf^a town just 
within Bri^sh territory, vdhere we arrived on 
the 26th February. The 27th saw us at 
Kalieri, a fairly larg^ to^ on an affluent of 

the Koka, with a terribly tainted water supply, 

^ ' 

from which we suffered during our stay of six 
daysw There is a policd barrack here, occupied 
by a detachment from Falab^ ' The road from 
Heremakono to Simitia skirts.the eastern and 

• , ’ 'M, , 

northern sides of the town. ,, 

We spent some days at Kalieri making 
arrangements for the secdhd section of the 
boundary delimitttion, which started^, on the 
10^ parallel, a^ cotjple of miles north' of the 
place. Having Hxed the latitude, we knew 

/ ^ G 
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that we were close to the termination of the 
watershed section, ,and that a short march 
would bring us to the point where we must 
turn our faces westwards. Having*, therefore, 
examined thedcountry ^and roads around, and 
beaconed the IxJUndary, we dispatched the 

* <Si _ 

depot of supplies, which had been originally 
fixed at Falaba, and which we had drawn to 
us at Kalieri, to Kondita, near to which place 
we expected,, to be in a jp^nth. As it was 
reported* that^ the country along the loth 
parallel was uninhabited, we reduced our 
establishment to the sm^lest number we could 

< C. 

do with. It was necessary to take a certain 
number of men to carry rice for the followers, 
but as it took more than three men to t carry 
a full day’s ratio^ for the party, we could not 
bryjg with us more than seven days’ full rations. 
To secure us frbni starvation I dispa,tched a 
police non-commissioned officer to collect *rice 
in the towns west H>f Falaba, and to meet us 
on the Mohgo river. \ 

Before leaving Kalierivja large assembly of 
all the Chiefs in the couHtry roui^ from 
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Falaba, Kalien, Berea Futambu, Berea Tim- 
bako, Mussaia, Singuni^, Kamba, Sogaria, 
Kedia, and Sumbaia, came to pay their respects 
to »us, «ariS tve . held a great palaver junder a 
large cotton tree oijtside * tte town. 1*116 
speeches were of the usui^ inflated §tyle, ahd* 
presents wer^ made to J»s , of ^ . ring of gold, 
one or two cows, sheep, and rice, which 

greatly assisted us in the difticult matter of 
supply. The gold, ring was a piece of the 
ordinary trade gold, which is, always beaten 
into the form of a ring. Twice during our 
expedition we received a similar^ present of a 
gold ring. These Chiefs, living so near to 
the great trade routes and frontier stations, 
we» used to white faces, jand had no dread 
of us. They looke§ dn ;^ur return offering 
with less of the childish delight of the Kuranko, 
and more of the trading s^firit of the merchant, 
anfl I have no doubt made *a pretty shrewd 
guess of the proportionate value of our gift 
to theirs. 

Our*observation{?r at Kalieri showed us that 
we w^ in latith^e 9’ 58' north, and therefore 
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little more than two miles from the iod» 
parallel, where our fijjst section of delimitati<m 
ended. On 3rd March we encamped as near 
as we could to the spot where w8 jhdged the 
16th parallel rwet the Watershed, and com- 
mSnced ^ observef^e latitude. The French 
Commission arriy^;«a the 6tli, ^d we spent 
several days iitl obSiErving, calculating, and 
working out independently each other’s ob- 
servations, before we could |igree upon the 
exact spot whe^e we were to turn to the west. 
The point eventually agreed upon is in *a low 
position covered with bush, and the beacon 
erected there being difficult to find, we put up 
an auxiliary mark on the top of the nearest hill 
to direct attention to this hidden mark. 

We were now pou|itry differing entirely 
from that south of Kalieri, wheio the ground 
is little broken ana 'covered everywhere with 
thick bush. From south of Dakolcffe 'to 
Kalieri the watershed follows hardly perceptible 
undulations, and the ground ealt of it descends 
very gently to the valleyv.of the Thiltafba, 
which passes east of Her^nfhkono, running' 
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aearly due north. Some ten miles or so west 
of the watershed a line of^ hills is visible, with a 
generally north and south direction.' But as 
soon as •one .ascends any of the hills which 
rise directly north of ^alieri, a^d wiSiin a iflU®- 
of the town, a different oG^try is seen. As’fet- 
as the eye can .reach in .^j^li^^tiog north of a 
due east and west line, n^lliingi^ he seen but 
hills, rounded and saddle-Sack^, having •an 
elevation of not,mpre" than froWaSOO to 800 feet 
above the intervening valleys, and nil covered 
with ’vegetation, and showing no bare rock. 
The hills are small ,and dose top^ether, and as 
one looks at them, they appear innumerable, 
and quite unconnected with each other. Their 
are steep and Slippe^, pid beneath the 
vegetation is a rich friab^foam. Bush fires 
had been lip^hted before^ arrival, and the 
cane brake had been B^nJ^ed down, so ‘that 
a'good view of the siurbunding country could 
be obtained from* the silhtmits. During our 
passage througn this country we §aw many 
such fires, the efifact* of which was very fine, 
the whole surrounding country being illumin- 
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ated at night, and the roar and crackle being 
audible for miles. It^was interesting to watch 
a fire surround a fine tree, to see the leaves 
shiver and tremble as the flames penfctratedjts 
h^rt, and to ^ote its ‘ shrivelled, miserable 
-appearance when the fire passed on, leaving 

^ IP ^ ' 

a smouldering ash ip the cove^of the tree, 
which continued to hjjn' for days, evehtiially 
reducing it to tinder, and leaving nothing but a 
short, blackened stump, the upper part of the 
stem being traceable only by the shape and 
colour of the ash left on the ground. 

There is little danger ^bout these fires, as 
although the heat and the fierceness of the 
flames are great, their rate of progress is not 
sufficient to make it difficult to avoid than*.. 
On one occasion, -however, a tent in which 
we \yere breakfasting narrowly escaped being 
consumed, and we oinly got it down just in 
time, the only casualty being a hole in the 
lining. 

The n§tiv?s require no iflatches in tlM 
interior of West Africa, as the amoant of 
wood available for burning b^i% without limit, 
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some is always kept smouldering, ancf can be 
fanned into flame at any time. 

So far we had met with little game, ^and our 
daily wgrb^ fsom which we could afford to take 
no relaxation, gave us 'no opportunkyg^i*^-ej ^- 

, t 

mg it In the cultivatedifCOuhtry bush foiarl 
were plentiful, J)ut difficijl?; to get on *the wing 
unless 'one set oneself t^^larly tp work to 
surround and beat them. Pjigeons were algo 
fairly numerous in the*fields, and antelope were 
now and then put up. On the mountains of 
the Watershed line we saw and heard large 
apes, but they were timid and would not let us 
approach them. MonkeyS were numerous 
around the villages. It is quite possible that 
dOtttfr kinds of animal> life are to be found in 
this country, for in such di^se bush one might 
pass close to anything withput disturbing it. 

The second section *of^6ur:, delimitation* was 
to* take us westward along the ipth parallel 
of north latitude ,to the *point where it cuts 
the Kaba or* Lflttle Skarsies riv«r, a distance 
of about forty -fivt 'mile’s. Time **was now 
beco;ming a ma<;^er of great importance to us. 
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We could not calculate upon more than six 
weeks of fine weather, and we had still a 
large piece of work to be done. Our numbers 
had been reduced frpn> sev^ to fiv? Eyro- 
jagpsflT^filiough^e were Uemporarily reinforced 
bjf Captain B^eni^y, and skkness might at 
any mornent stiU |h|^br weaken us, or for 
the time stop our ^s^prk. The French also 
had suffered, jahd their European sergeant had 
to be dispatched to thd coast. In addition 
to the boundary line, which ended npar Wellia 
on the Great Skarsies, there remained also 
the Samu frontier, from Kiragba On the 
Atlantic coast to the Mola river, to demarcate, 
and on the 9th* March Captain Millot left 
the French camp near Kalieri to meet Captoir. 
Sharpe of the FrontiiCr Police at Kiragba on 
I St April, and to ,cariy out with him the 
beaconing of this sep^on 'of the frontier. 

On the 1 2th of March, having beaconed 
the starting point of the second section of 
our boundary line, and havihg* observed a 
true east* and west fine, set off to ^follow 
this line in a westerly directiqjfi. The advan- 
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tage of demarcating a boundary along a parallel 
is that every step you ^ke carrifis you in 
die direction, of your termini point, and that 
thene is»n6 doubling back or bre;ak>^ 3 ^y 
to right or left, ^ in^the 
a watershed. But, on th^ Jother hand, thr 
.drawback is that'^u mu^'P^;w ,theJt)oundary 
closely, and that beigg arbitrary 

liii!,e, having no relation to hatjkal features, “t 
is iiertain to take you over some very difficult 
ground, and you can count on no assistance 
from roads. Every step we took we had to 
cut or force our way, and ^ at the elevated 
posidons, where we had to fix and verify our 
line, much clearing and cutting had to be 
•iaaei: Our advance always preceded by 
a party of natives with aftjgs and cutlasses; 
and when a road was croi^d, all our carriers 
had to lay down their load^ ;$.ni^ help to build 
a beacon. ' Our progress wAs Aus exceedingly 
slow, the distance •covered in the day being 
from two and a hsJf to four mil<». *We, worked 
from daylight till dark, only halting for break- 
fast in the middlfi\of the day. The water in 
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the cou.^itry we now were passing through 
flows generally north and south, and cuts our 
route at rjght angles. The hills follow more 
or les«^ t|] e same direction, and we, crqpsed 
•Aem at tlteii^arrowesf parts, so our progress 
jwas one constant ^mbing up and down steep 
slopeg. 

Our first day’s insy*ch brought us to'Simitia, 
^here, though it took us much out of our 
road, we baltfd to find'sheltpr for one of our 
sappers who was overcome with t^e sun and 
a long fast. It is a fair-sized, cleafh, and 
well-built town, lying tp the south of the 
loth parallel, 'fhe town and a small piece 
of country rounS it were declared neutral for 
the present, the Frenclf having raised a dcsr:: 
to them under f^imer a^eements. We spent 
a cjay in Beaconing off the reserved area, and 
one or two days in camp at 'feibia, to the 
north of Simitia, where we again observed 
the latitude and cof-rected our line.* Through 
Bibia a^vei^ good road run^ to Sankaran on 
the easl and to Tagania* on the north-west 
This road is part of the ma^ trade route from 
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Konakri on the Atlantic, the main port in 
French Guinea, to the Middle Niger. It is 
a broad road, and is kept in good condition. 
We ^ov£d» on again on the 17th March, 
passing through a country whidr^' parti j 
under the Chief of Tagan»»slpd partly under- 
the Chief of Simituu We iC^®ed t^ IJ^oka 
river this day, a water of, nd toftSequence-as 
an obstacle, which runs northw^' to join the 
Mongo. West qjf this stream ^e boundary 
passes through a nest of villages dependent 
on Ta^ania or Simitia, cutting them into 
French or English territory with complete 
impartiality. Leaving these villages on the 
20th, we found ourselves in a country deserted 
abyMluiiman beings and given up to large game. 

We took with us, according,, to our ordinary 
plan, guides from the ^last villj^es we hp,d 
passed, but they desert^ during the, first day’s 
march, possibly from conscientious motives, 
as their ignorance »f the feountiry was unsur- 
passable, and we had no rice t 8 sp^re for 
useless mouths. 

We found ourselves now, as we approached 
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the valley of the Mongo, in a country swarmii^ 
with game. The tracks of buffalo were every^ 
where,- and their lairs were frequently passed 
in the bush of the valleys. Elephant tjracks 
••■^i^re Jand unmistakable, anjji 


-•-they and the jSiS^o, which evidently travel 
like .the^patiy^ 61 ^ ^ad made roads 

at least as made by human 

beings. In , many instances it was impossible 


to say wheljisr the roads, we crossed were 
game tracks, hunters’ paths, or possibly native 
roads from and to distant towns. The* experts 
amongst our own native followers could not 
decide this question, so, when in doubt, we 
beaconed the roads in order to be on the 
safe side. • , . * 

The elephan|,.*track| we found generally 
following the coiir^ ;bf the rivers and large 
streams. Thes|e^'.:^^ move southwards 
into Sierra Lwhe country in the rainy se^CSon, 
about May, send Return northward when the 
dry w^th^ sets in in November. : At the 
time we passed through this district they had 
gone into French territory^' F'rom the Toot- 
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prints we saw they must traverse the country 

in lai^e numbers. Traces of antelope also 
are to be seen everywhae^ and we remarked 
also diose 6 ( panther, and, la!;;©ne case, of a 
lipn. But in the dense btdhilticij^'rfot often 
that one gets a fair view ;gam^. We - 

often heard thq clashing; Jjut pnly 

now and*' again were al?le Iq was jn 
front of us. The first time We Viewed a herd’ 
of buffalo was fromi^a ridge pyi^looking the 
valley of the Mongo. The herd ihad; been dis- 
turbed Tsy our natives, VH'ii Captain Tyler 
was able to get a distiuit ! shot at them, after 
which they broke away and disappeared, 
some of them charging through the camp 
our breakfast was^beiing prepared, and 
putting to flight our followe^ ^ 

The Mongo is a riy(^ about 30 yards’ 
width, deep, but fordaSli^Wyndi a’ dear rocky 
bottdm, running in an opeh Wdley. By the 
side of this river elephant'!and>4>uffalo tracks 
are iiK>st numerous, and fmb Ims^ and cane 
brake aye broken down and . cut up with 
wallowing places \^nd lairs of these huge 
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beasts. This river seems a favourite haunt 
of large game. It is an affluent of the Kaba 
or Lilrtle Skarsies, which it joins in Limba 
country. 

the Mpngo and encamped on 

- a knolj on !Wght bank. We had hoped 

to hayou met here, the polke,. corporal who 

had been sent scaith-west from Falaba to 

tolled rice for the followers, but no signs of 

him were visible. Our position was becoming 

somewhat critical ; the halts at*" Bibia had 

resulted in , our arriving at the Mongo later 

than I had anticipated* and with much less 

food in hand. Nothing could be looked for 

from local sources till we reached the Kaba 

river ; our sole hope lay in our meeting ■the"' 

policeman and^lls suj^lies. It was out of 

the question to wait* on the Mongo; every 

day’s delay made pur situation worse. We 

therefore pushed on, giving the men hsflf a 

« 

pound of rica**dailf< It Would have given us 
great relief* if we could have killed a bvififelo, 
but, although we had an occasional* shot at 
longish ranges, we did not gfScceed, in bringing 
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one down. Had time been available for 
shooting purposes, we could hardly have failed 
to secure some ganie ; but all shooting, had to 
be jjonev whilst delimiting, and we could not 
attempt to follow the, hepjs w'’ “"idet vwth, 
when they left the line Vie. 1:^ to follow.- 
The effect of the ^vere .e?;eirtipri : in>thQ heat 
of the dky began to tell op, us, and our corporal 
of Engineers was attacked with' sun fever on 
the Mongo rivei;, and partially, paralyzed for 
some days. * 

Our day’s work was now of a rather mono- 
tonous kind ; the only change we experienced 

'J * 

was that of uphill work succeeding downhill, 
and downhill uphill. Wo saw no human beings 
shut our own party, and met with no traces of 
houses or cultivation, Our^e. 5 p|ctations were, 
however, frequently e:|cited by seeing, f^om 
the crest of one hill, on another distant c»est 
in <ront of us, a number of black figures in 
every conceivable - attitude, t'pie standing, 
some sitting down or crouching, sdme jjointing 
with . outstretched arm, some apparently 
beckoning to us. , As we approached the hill 
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where they were, the attitudes continued 
always the same, the outstretched arms, the 
beckoning hands remained just as we had 
first observed them. The effect was cupous 
and weirtfV^a® ^^edjlto be looking upon a 
dead city, the poptdatlon of which had been 
petrifjed. 4 .in attituS^ which* they had onqs 
taken up. The <^cplapation of this phenomenon 
was, however, not long delayed, and was of 
a much less Romantic kind than that supplied 
by the « imagination : the figuresi were the 
blackened and blasted stumps of trees which 
had been burned by bujh fires. These fires 
seem to have travelled far, and we met their 
traces when at*^ the greatest distance from 
native dwellings, " . 

A day or ‘after leaving the Mongo I 
dispatched a party of j^ree selected natives to 
push on to Yoraaia on’ the Kaba, to seek for 
our missing provisions, and to send food to us 
as soon as p^iblet They were supplied with 
rations |br three days, and struck off dbtOi:^ ‘ 
the bush towards die Kaba. I hoped Ijhwt 
they would be able to covfr the dislaot^ 
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a cduple of days, especially as, not being tted 
to thp boundary, they could use apy tracks they 
di|^ht find, aiid that they would rejoin us in 
four«or fivS d^s’ time. We kept pushing on 
4mly, but we could now only af^rd a snlSdl 
cupful of rice to each man. ^"But though receiv- 
ing merely enough to keep life in them, the 
carriers ‘behaved very well. They struggled 
on under their heavy, loads, till they could 
stand up no longgr. Many lay down with 
their burdfens beside them, and got. through 
the da^’s march, resting . and walking alter- 
nately. Our column under these circumstances 
was a very straggling one, but it was death 
to any man to halt too long, or to stray from 
the track, and so all came on during the day. 
They suffered much from cuts wLulcers on the 
feet, but they were far fhore manageable at this 
time than when receiving mil rations and doing 
lasMf work. 

We continued pur monotbno2K^arch in this 
way for a day or two, and at last, after a long 
tkiy’s mardh, we were cheered by the appear- 
a^ce^ t^ mair runners from Freetown. They 
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hjfd been wandering about for some time, had 
passed through Yomaia, and had struck north- 
wards mto French territory, and had travelled 
in a north-easterly direction till 'thdy 'Struck a 
rdtite crossiilg^the frontier, which by great good 
fortune Jbrought th^ close to our camp shortly 
after .it was pitched. Our connection with the 
inhabited world was now re-established, and we 
knew we could not be far from native dwell- 
ings, and mu^t be approaching Yomaia, about 
the exact position of which we * had been 
doubtful. 

The mailj carriers also, brought us informa- 
tion that our lost supplies were at Yomaia, 
where the corporal of Frontier Police was 
awaiting our arrival. Xs we had hardly any 
food left, <5ff tw(^ men to order him to 

meet us at once. ^ 

‘Two more marches* completely exhausted 
our supplies, and on the second day we had 
nothing to ^g^Ve "the nativ^es. Fortunately 
locust beans were found growing on our route, 
and with these hunger was staved “off. A 
beautifully marked boa constrictor was killed 
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this day, and was eaten by the carriers after 
-being cooked. Some other snakes, together 
with a few rats and squirrels, formed* an appe- 
tizing a!d<fition.to their menu. Wild honey also 
wais found almost daily during our passage 
through this country, and^Vas eaten^ greedily. 
It seemed tg have the almost inevitable effect 
of givihg the natives toothache, as we always 
had a large number of them with heads tied up 
and groaning with^pain, and oui; doctor, had an 
active tirfie with extractions. It also caused 
other Torms of aches for which castor oil was 
the remedy, a medicine which^ the natives 
regarded with quite a civilized distaste. 

We now were coming into a country which 
showed signs of being inhabited, and we had 
passed a farm village and ca** or two routes 
crossing the boundar)^ A long march thQ day 

• * ‘ilk* 

after our direst necessity brought us at last on 
28th March close to Yomaia, where we found 
our supplies, an^ were onte i?l5>;|je in the midst 
of comparative plenty. The native corporal, it 
appeaftd, had so little confidence in fiis ability 
to find us in the bush, that he preferred to 
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sit 'still with his provisions in a safe place, 
and to wait there in peace for those who should 
survive the march through the bush, rather 
than to risk himself in a rescufe e*kpeditiion. 
FoHunately we^ got through this section of our 
work without losingf^ man, which is more than 
might .hapi'e been expected. Th§ party I had 
sent on to seek for our supplies got lost in the 
bush, and the men strayed in different direc- 
tions, and werp nearly starved All, however, 
eventually rejoined us, * 

Yomaia is a good-sized town, made* up of 
three separate villages. Jt lies about half a. 
mile on the French side of the boundary, and 
about two miles east of the Kaba river, which 
we struck the next da*y, March 29th. We 
fixed our can^.f^n the high ground overlooking 
the . river valley, and s^ent a daj or two in 
astronomical observations, and in preparations 
for our next move. Our police officer, CaptAin 
Blakeney, lef^^s here and Returned to his 
station at Falaba. 

This second stage of our delimitatidn had 
brought us through the Sulima and Kainuke 
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countries, which zire now cut in two by .the 
boundary. We also just touched a small 
piece of Hure country, near the little village 
of^Hecaho, where a few fields are cut into 
British territory. THe exact division of these 
countries in the part we passed “through it is 
impossible to (Refine, for^we had no ^ides for 
the greater part of our ^march, and wheii we 
obtained natives to show us the way, their 
ignorance of the couhtry was complete. The 

^ 9 

district is* traversed by hunters, it seems, but by 
no one else. What the hunters get it is difficult 
to learn. To tackl^ elephants with trade guns 
must require considerable *courage and great 
faith, and Ve could not hfear of any ivory 
passing to Sierra Ldbne from this neighbour- 
hood. Put there is no daubt^ that hunters go 
there, and I imagine*'^hat they limit their sport 
to the buffalo and the^ntelope. We saw in 
peaces traps set for the latter, consisting of a 
loop fornied by bonding cVawlSa strong creeper, 
which was made into a runnmg qpose, and 
was intended to c'atch antelope by the neck. 
Another form of trap in occasional use is a 
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pit covered with light foliage, and made at a 
place where antelope are likely to go. Our 
own natives more than once caught antelope, 
which had been disturbed by our camp, apd, 
becoming confused by the number of people 
about, were feasily captured. These antelope, 
which ^are of a red ^ colour, §,nd^ rather less 
in size than the blacic buck of India ‘or the 
spring-bok of South Africa, are very common 
in this part of West Africa, and make excellent 
eating. , < 

The Kaba river, or Little Skarsies,' as it 
is called in Sierra Leone, ,must be a splendid 
water in the rainy season. It runs in a valley 
about a mile broid, with banks from 900 to 
1000 feet high, as measured by aneroid, and 
so steep and b^ken that they can only be 
climbed here and there.^ In the dry season 
the aver is about 100 yards wide near Yomaia, 
fordable with difficulty, and it runs in a rocky, 
sandy bed, the^atei* being .clear, though the 
current is^ very slight. Fish are‘ plentiful in 
the rivdr, ‘and our half-starved carriers, as soon 
as they could find a way to the water, which 
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was by no means easy, set to work to replenish 
their larder. They used, in the first instance, 
a leaf which drugs the fish and renders them 
an easjr prej^ but later they found a much 
more successful method was to fish at night 
with a lantern and a cutJass.* .The lantern 
caused the fish to rise an^ with the Cutlass it 
was decapitated. 

Guinea-fowl were also plentiful in the river 
valley, and we hear<> them daily, but never 
succeeded in getting them up. 

Our. next task was to follow the river south- 
wards till we found a point on the western 
bank four miles south of* the loth parallel. 
Owing to the broken ground this was not 
an easy task. We accomplished it by making 
a small triangulation dowy the eastern bank, 
and on April 2nd ^e fixed a point on the 
western badk by this^eans, and campe'd on 
ground very little above the river bed, having 
a height bf 750 fe;et abovg seis. level, the height 
of the banks of the river at 'bur last camp 
being. 1550 feet. • ' ’ • 

As we crossed the river and moved along 

4* 
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its^ valley we found many traces of elephant 
and hippopotami, and we had not been long 
in the ^valley before the appearance of a 
hippopotamus in the water caused considerable 


excitement and brought ®ut our five Europeans 
armed with Al^rtiiv-Metford carbines, and the 
native pblice with 4heir Sniders. A fusilade 
followed as intense as that of a modern battle- 
field, and as resultless. The hippo came to 
the surface about once every five minutes with 
a snort which made all the natives take several 

c 

steps in the direction of the camp, and exposed 
his head for half a minute. During this time 
a terrible fire was* poured into him, but down 
he went, and up Jbe came again when his five 
minutes had expired, w4th unwearying regu- 
larity and apparently without being influenced 


in the least by the slitting. Once, indeed, 
he attempted to go •^sbore on ’'the opposite 
bank, but thought better of it when his whole 
carcase was exp«;se(J to fir^ and rdtumed to 
the water to continue his regular five minutely 
rise. When the sun set this programnie was 
still being carried out. It was confidently 
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«xpected, however, that in the morning we 
should meet with the carcase of the hippo- 
potamus, but whether he had. taken, in so 
much as to have lost his buoyancy, 

whether the result shows the defects of the 

^ '4 

Lee-Metford bullet, or whether it "was due to 

g 

other causes which did not at the tim^ appear 
to us to. have any weight, it is impossible to 
say, but we certainly never saw anything of 
the animal again.^ Ta^o days later the native 
police sergeant, w^o certainly shone more as 
a shot And sportsman generally than in any 
other rdle, killed an enormous hippopotamus a 
little higher up the river. T^e carriers set to 
work with a “will to haul the x:arcase out, and 
we soon had an unlirtiited quantity of meat 
available. For three days* the men gorged 
at the rate of 4 or /.J[bs. a day, till all was 
finished, or till they -liad as much as they 
could stand. Our camp was meanwhile ren- 
dered unpfeasantly .fragrani i?^Sth the smell of 
hif^fwtamus Yneat, which was hung up every- 
where. • This meat lias th*e credit, according 
to some people, of being very palatable. None 
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of. our party, however, had the courage to 
taste it, but we inquired of those of our boys 
who had eaten an enormous amount, if it was 
good. They told us they didn’t Kkp it It 
may be, however, that 'they had not given it 
a fair trial; or that, after their recent fast, 
they^M^re not in* a condition ^to appreciate 
delicacies; anyhow, though prejudiced in favour 
of their view, we could not but regard them 
as tainted witnesses. * , 

In addition to the hippopotamus and fish 
we got here also one or two flintambo or 
waterbuck, a small animal not much bigger 

V jM 

than a hare. 

During this rime we managed to collect a 
little rice in the neighbourhood of Mandea, 
and of Kondita^ Our depot was at the latter 
place, and we now topic steps to remove it 
to.. Yana. Mr. PafEes* had als*o, before we 
left Freetown, formed another depot of supplies 
at Kukuna, an<f wf brought^ up the rice from 
there tq meet us on the next ‘section of the 
delimitation. * • 

During the month of March the weather 

\ 
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had become decidedly warmer, and we found 

it told on us during each day's work. Our 
lowest early morning reading was 63,“, and 
the lyghast* 76*,^ the mean being 72*. The 
highest day reading i^as* 95“ ^a deduction 
having been made on accoi^ht of the method 
of carrying thg thermometer), and the lowest 
was 73°. » 

The air this month was more charged with 
moisture than in the previous months, and at 
the beginning of the month, when near JCalieri, 
we had sfome rain and cloudy skies for several 
days. The rainy seaspn in the interior begins 
earlier than on the coast, an^ it was probably 
near in Marc*h. As we traVfelled westward 
the skies cleared and the symptoms of rain 
disappeared. We had in oall^ four days of 
rain during the montft , The exertion was 
now beginning to tell on dll ranks, and it was 
evident that our party were getting a little 
stale. The ’natives, .too, br»k^down in num- 
bers, and we had to part with many 0/ them. 
Although they had behaved beyond our ‘expec- 
tations during the period of starvation and 
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extra work, when the strain ended, many 
were glad to get home, and all showed much 
anxiety to bring the expedition to an end. 
It was now the 3rd of April, and® though the 
rainy season does not Set in generally till May, 
we might expect *lomadoes at night with more 
or less regularity throughoi^f t^e month. In 
these parts the raipy season is always ushered 
in and out by these nightly storms, which last 
for about a month before aijd after the regular 
rains. , The natives dread this ’weather in 
the bush, and we had, on that account, some 
anxiety about completing the work, without 
causing them serious suffering. 



chapter'*v 

FROM THE LITTLE TO THE GREAT SKARSIES 

/'~\UR next section of boundary work in- 

volvcd a task of considerable difficulty. 

We had* to delimit a straight line between 

the point on the west^n bank of the Kaba or 

Little Skarsies, which we had just fixed, and 

the junction bf Kita and Loto rivers. The 

position of this junctidh was known only in 

a very general way, and it was not possible 

to tell what the exact direction in azimuth 
»* • * 
of the line would be.* We had hoped to 

have been able to align flags between the two 

points, whicli were some eighteen miles apart, 

but we at once recognized the impossibility 

of this on seeing the country. It was very 

similaj to that we had just passed through. 
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very broken, densely covered with bush, and, 
though very hilly, it contained no command- 
ing ridges from which the ends of the line 
could be seen. We agreed with<our French 

comrades, therefore, that the best course was 

• * 

to send on tw6^ officers to delimit a line 
taken^from the map we Ivid,^ to see where 
this line struck ,a meridian through the 
Kita-Lolo junction, and from these data to 
work out a corrected beariog which we could 
then delimit. Accordingly, Captains Cayrade 
and Tyler left the Kaba on April "the 4th, 
following a bearing w§ had taken from the 
map. We sent our sappers round by road, 
via Kondita, a^ the same tirad, to push on 
to the junction of the ‘two rivers, and to erect 
a beacon there. -The doctor and I were left 
on the banks of the Raba for* six days, and 
we spent there the 'dullest time of any during 
our expedition, for it was possible neither 
to work nor t8 leave the place /■or purposes 
of spo^;t. Every moment we expected news 
from Captain ^Tyler, and our available time 
was now so short that not a day coi^ld be 
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spared ; we must move the moment we 
received his report. 

It arrived on the 9th, and we .learned 
frort)^ Captain Tyler that he and Captain 
Cayrade, following the bearing given, had 
struck the Lolo about *1,® mile 'and a half 

ft • 

south of its junction with the ’ Kita* ^ The 
exact difference in longitude had been de- 
termined by triangulation, and a corrected 
bearing worked out. Captain Passaga and I 
set out oh the loth of April to foljow this. 
The country we found very similar to that 
we had just traversed; it is very broken 
and hilly, and covered with very difficult 
bush. The heat was now vei^^ trying, and the 
labour of fighting through the bush to reach 
the crests of the hills croase^ will not soon 
be forgotten.' This country, like that along 
the loth parallel, is* covered with soil and 
vegetation, but detached pieces of the red 
laterite, so common at Rree^town, are to be 
seen everywhere. The hills, though pot high, 
are less rounded than those we had' noticed 
along the parallel, and the ground is more 
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irregular. The highest point we reached was. 

about 1500 feet above sea level, the vaJIey 
of the, Kaba being about 500 feet high. 
The country is very sparsely popukted. . We 
passed near one or t^o small villages, and 
there are ‘one of,, two larger towns in the 
districtr but ‘they Ije at some /listance from 
the boundary. 

At the end of. the third march we came 
to the edge ^of a plateau, «and descended a 
very steep slope to a comparatively flat 
region about 800 feet above .sea level. On 
the 13th April we moyed through a flat, 
bushy country, and crossing the Numelo, a 
river about 50 "yards in breadth which joins 
the Lolo some miles below its junction with 
the Kita, we i;eached the Kita-Lolo junction 
in ^he afternoon, and found we were then not 

it 

m&re than 600 fee't above the sea. Both 
the Lolo and Nurrielo run in open Hat 
country, and have» low banks. The Lolo 
is about 75 yards wide, and is fordable at 

if % ^ 

places in the dry season. It has a rocky 
bottom, and fish are plentiful in it. ^.The 
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Kita is quite a small stream, not more tha«i 
10 yards wide. 

Our bearing, as corrected by Captains Tyler 
and Ca.ytaAe, brought us accurately to the 
junction of the two rivers, where the next 
stage of our delimitation eftded, stnd we put 
up a large l^eacpn on the eastern bank of 
the Lola opposite to thi§ point.^ 

Throughout the march from the Kaba to 
the Lolo river we continued to find plenty 
of traces 6f large game, and on the 12th 
of April a piece of ivory, the end of an 
elephant’s tusk, was , picked up. Antelope 
were numerous, and we saw buffalo several 
times. • 

Our next task was lo find a point on the 
western bank of the Kita, P509 metres above 
the village cf Lakhata. From the Kita- 
Lolo junction to this p6int the river Kita 
forms the boundary, and therefore, no de- 
limitation is required. We set off on the 
15th April for Lakhata. Crossing the Lolo 
and Kita we cut through the bush alcfng the 
right bank of the Kita, till we struck a 
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road which we followed to Lakhata. We 
passed several small villages on the way 
before reaching this place, which is a poor 
badly built village in a flat country rnestf the 
right bank of the riyhr. It was under the 
Chief of Yumbo/h, but is now severed from 
that place, \yhich is^ on the Rrei^h side of the 
frontier. xKe country between the Kita-Lolo 
junction and Lakhata is almost quite flat, and 
covered with bush, * . 

t i 

Our sappers had preceded us tb Lakhata, 
and had measured with a chain 150® metres 
along the river, north, of the town. We 
moved our camp to the place so fixed on 
the 1 6th, and Sfet up a beacon there. 

The country here ohce more changes en- 
tirely. At Lajchata »ve were in a flat, low 
region, covered with a tall dry bush, and 
between 650 and ;^oo ■ feet above sea level. 
North of the village, on both sides of “the 
Kita, the mountains of « Tamisso push out 
towards, the south some high, bold spurs, 
with very steep sides, which terminate abruptly, 
and tower over the flat country south of 
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Lali^ta. Though following the bed of the 
i'rfver, and therefore the most gradual ascent, 
we rose doo feet in the 1*500 metres. The 
five r ad^ this point is still falling rapidly, 
and it, descends by **1 series pf cascades a 
height of 600 feet in aboi^ half a mile. We 
attempted to» got a good view / of the, falls, 
but they were very difficult to get at, and the 
view was so much obscured with creepers 
that the water was almost concealed. There 
is no single fall of any very great height, 
but the.*river descends by successive leaps of 
30 or 40 feet, and, .where ^visiblp, the white 
spray makes a pretty "Sackground to the 
trailers and ‘foliage. ^ * 

From the point we had now fixed our next 
move led us directly across a, number of the 
spurs of mtJbntains of Tamisso. We had 
hoped that our difficulties were ending, i 5 ut 
thd outlook was now less promising than at 
any time. The line had t® be directed on to 
the centre of a gap in the westernmost spur, 
and the first business was to find this point. 
Captain Cayrade had been sent to the front 
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to ‘Seek for the gap, and, after some days’ 

absence, he reported that the only place like 

it lay ia a direction within five degrees of 

magnetic west from our beacon. We tj iere- 

fore settled to follow,* this bearing to see 

where k i^ould fering us, and made our 

prepafations Vccordingly. • * 

During our journey, with the exception of 

the hippopotamus meat, our carriers had 

seldom tasted flesh. We Jiad but seldom 
' ^ 

seen cattle, and then only one or perhaps two 

head at a time. But now great exeitement 

was created ^in our camp, by the appearance, 

some miles off, of large herds of cattle being 

pastured on the* mountain slopes.' 

The cattle, we learned afterwards, are the 

property of the f ulfts, a race of shepherds and 

cattle owners from Futa Jallon hi the French 

• 

Sadan. A party of Fulas were staying at 
Yumboya, which lies on one of the TamiSso 
mountain spurs, agid were pasturing their 
herds in our neighbourhood. 

We halted four days in this neighbourhood 
awaiting the reconnaissance of our next ob- 
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jective, and moved off to cross the spurs *00 

April 2 1 St. Our first day’s march led us into 

ground lower than that atove the hanks of 

the Ki»p? and only 1250 feet above the sea. 

We had at this pl^e some little difficulty 

with our carriers, who Vere fiow^ getting, 

relatively speaking, a luxurious diet. £,eacons 

had to be* erected, but„ this duty interfering 

with cooking, the boys became somewhat 

mutinous, and refused to work. When the 
** • 

chief culprits were led forth to be .punished, 
the other natives refused to assist when ordered, 
and we were in danger of experiencing a 
strike in the bush. But our doctor, who, in 
addition to his other dutibs, managed the 
transport, nipped this spirit in the bud by 
the adoption of vigorous* measures, and the 
men were s(t once obedient and submissive. 

On the 22 nd April a long climb brought 
ul to the top of the highest spur, and at the 
village of Kunsi, which lies just within French 
territory, we found ourselves 2800 feet above 
the s<!a, on a broad flat spur in *an open 
country covered with short herbage. This 
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is one of the finest, and certainly one of the 
pleasantest spots we met with in the interior. 
The sight of open, flat, level ground, clear 
of undergrowth and easy to walkVoi^ was 
very comforting after jhe eternal bush and 
the cramped* view.* The top of each spur is 
a plateau of^ many hundred • acses of hard, 
level grazing ground The formaticn is a 
brittle schist, lying horizontally; good water 
is abundant and clear,* and the country is 
evidently. well suited for cattle. Around Kunsi 
large herds were being pastured, and we 
obtained, in ^ the village,, bowls of excellent 
milk, a luxury met with here for the first 
time. Antelope kre ver^ plentiful;' the French 
officers, who went out shooting in the after- 
noon, bagged several with shot-guns. The air 

# 

was noticeably fresher here thanj^in the lower 
coflntry, although the sun was now hot and 
the skies were charged with the moisture "of 
the coming rains. For an interior station this 
part is probably "the best that could be found 
within th'e Protectorate from the point of view 
of health and comfort. Kunsi stands high ; 
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it is free from swamp, decaying vegetation, 

and bush ; it commands ,a good view, good 
water, and fresh air. The part of the spur 
south of«the yiUage which falls into British 
territory is very extensive, and from the 
southern edge of it the /owns of Dumbaia 
and Saionia are, overlooked. ^ * 

On the next day we moved on across this 
spur, and having reached the western side, 
descended by a §teep*track into a deep valley 
clad with' forest. We crossed this valley, 
and climbed the next and last spur, finding 
ourselves at the village of Kankuya, 2350 

^ ft • 

feet above sea level, and'*Sbme 450 feet below 
the spur we had just quitted. This spur is 
generally similar in clTaracter to that on which 
the village of Kunsi is situated, but not so 
flat. From its westefti edge, which is exceed- 
ingly steep* and in •most places precipitous, 
we could see the plain country beneath us, 
and the * many villages,^ whose names we 
identified with the assistance of guides. We 
could »also trace the outline and extent of 
the ^ spur we had camped on the previous 
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day. These hills are very remarkable feature 
in a country which is otherwise as flat as a 
billiard .table, ancf they are specially remark- 
able on account of the steepness *of their 
sides and the abruptrfess with which they 
terminate. • 

Our, azimuth line, which we Jhad followed 

f 

from the Kita, lect us to a very .peculiar 
rock, like a perpendicular column, standing 
at the western edge of the. spur, and known 
as the .“rock of Kankuya.” This Captain 
Cayrade had taken for the gap desoribed in 
the Treaty, which^was tl^e point on which our 
line was to be dir^ced, having failed to find 
any other form ‘of gap, and not’ unnaturally 
taking the word, whic^ was represented in 
French as brie he, to signify a geological fauilt. 
But it was clear that this was hot the place 

ti* 

which the Agreemeht referred to," themgh it 
was not possible from the top of the spur*to 
say whether the gap existed or not. We 
therefore proceeded the next day, and de- 
scended "the western face hy a very precipitous 
path, arriving in the plain near the village of 
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Dantumaia. We then examined the face* of 
the spur, and soon discovered that it was 
.unbrc^en ; no gap existecf in it. We had, 
therefore,* to miJce an arrangement with the 
French, and to selecf another point, as nearly 
as possible in the position referi^d to in the 
Agreement, jto *ake the pface of the anissing 
gap. We adopted the .rock of Kankuya. as 
the terminus of the line from the Kita, and 

from thence drew ^he line to another point 

• • 

arbitrarily' selected on the westernmost spur. 

We had now from this last selected point 
to draw a line towards a jgoint on the Kora 
river till it met the greaT French road from 
Wellia to CJla. This was comparatively easy 
to do, the country, though flat, being not so 
densely covered with bush ag in other parts. 

We were< now in a comparatively well 

• • • ^ 

cultivated and populous region ; there are here 
irftiny villages and some largish towns. Our 
height above sea level w%s 580 feet; we had 
dropped 1770 feet during the day’s march, 
and 2*20 feet since leaving Kunsi.* Before 
us Ijiy the valleys of the Kora and Kolinte 
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or. Great Skarsies rivers, which unite west of 
Ula; south of us was a plain which extended 
to the s§a. We v?tere once more in the coast 
region, and the air made us unpleasantly 
aware of this circums^nce. It was heavy, 
and chargee^ with ^he moisture of the rains, 
which .were now very soon to bj;eak. 

We encamped ne^r the village, of .Balifilli, 
and found ourselves there on the great French 
road to the interior, *which, starting from 
Konakri. on the coast, crosses the Great 
Skarsies near Wellia, and passing through Ula, 
Fodea, Balifilli, Dunia, ^ Wossu, approaches 
the boundary agalTT at Tagania and Bibia, 
near Simitia, and runs thence to* the Middle 
Niger. 

On the following day we continued our 
delimitation to Ula, near to which place the 
line is intercepted 5y the great road Ula, 
which lies in French territory, is a large, 
important, well-bu^t town, with a customs 
station, superintended by a white official, and 
barracks with native soldiers. It is ^a port 
of entry for goods passing from Sierra I^ecMie 
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to. French territory. The huts are larger, 
better, more elaborately, and more preten- 
tiously built than any we Had hitherto seen; 
the people are ipvidently prosperous, and we 
were fairly struck with wonder to find both 
a carpenter’s shop and a store, j ^ 

As luxury gnd* refinement of this description 
was likely to prove a dangerous snare for our 
carriers, we pushed on in the afternoon. 
F rom the point wherg file boundary approaches 
the main road near Ula, it is drawn, parallel 
to this soad and 500 metres east of it as far 
as the Great Skarsi^ps rivep We therefore 
followed the road and reached the river, and 
with it the terminus of our dfemarcation work 
in the evening. 

Our camp was pitched cm jhe eastern bank 
of the GreaK Skarsies’, which is here about 

i» 

100 yards wide, deep and unfordable at any 
tiifle. It runs in an open, flat country, and 
has low banks, Hippopotjuni are found in it 
in numbere ; Captain Passaga succeeded in 
killing \)ne during our stay on the* banks. 
The j*iver is crossed by a dug-out canoe, by 
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means of which travellers are ferried ©vef. 
West of the river, in French territory, the 
ground, rises, an(^ hills are visible a few miles 
away. • « 

From this place we* could clearly see the 
hills of^TaV^isso, ^hich we had lately crossed, 
and ^Gould trace the appea#an«e which evi- 
dently gave rise to .the impression that a gap 
existed. Seen from this distance there is 
apparently a passage tlirough the face of the 
hills. This appearance is due, as we saw by 
examining the spurs, to the projection of one 
spur beyond another. , 

On the 26th April the French Commission 
reached the riVfer, and we now %et ourselves 
to draft the proch verbaux of the delimitation, 
and to complete dur knowledge of the neigh- 
bouring country. A Seacon v^s erected on 
the east bank of ‘the* Great Skarsies, 500 
metres south of^ the point where the rbad 
meets the river, jind a similar beacon was 
placed on the west bank, as south of this 
point, although the river forms the boundary, 
it is altogether British. 
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Sh(Mtly after our arrival at the Great 
Skarsies we were delighted to hear that the 
party which had been sedt to delimit the 
boundary ‘in Satnu had completed its task, 
and was on the march northward to join us. 
This was highly satisfactory newsy^as^we now 
could complete all the proch verbaux, and the 
descnption of the boundary and beacons, 
before leaving our camp. On the 28th the 
party, consisting of ^Captain Sharpe, of the 
Frontier Police, and Captain Millot, the 
French •Commissioner, arrived, having tra- 
velled north by th^ western bank of the 
Great Skarsies. They '*had been at work 
since April *ist, and had had* a very difficult 

Vi 

task in tracing the watershed between the 
Great Skarsies and Melakbr^ rivers through 
a low, bush^covered 'country. Their work 
commenced on the Adanfic coast at Kiragba, 
and ended at the source of the Little Mola 
river. This river* joins ,the Mola, which 
empties itself into the Great Skarsies, and 
the boundary, after following these streams to 
the jpnction of the Mola with the Great 
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Skarsies, runs up the right bank of this river 
as far as the point where we were erecting 
a beacon. The delimitation was, therefore, 
now complete along the entire Anglo-French 
frontier, for it was naturally unnecessary to 
take an^ ^ps to' mark the boundary along 
the river, where the river* itself was the 
boundary. We had only to complete and 
sign our documents before breaking up for 

the coast • 

• « 

I was greatly astonished, when the Samu 
party joined us, to observe with them the 
French sergeant, ^ who Jiad been sent from 
Heremakono to tli?’ coast in order to take 
passage for Ffance. This maA, who had 
served in the French Congo, had been some 
years abroad, apd*had suffered severely from 
the climate. He had *more th^ once been 
attacked by a form of Sunstroke, and seemed 
to be in such a serious condition that ^e 
only chance of hi% recovery appeared to lie 
in getting him on^ board ship without delay, 
and he* was, in fact, sent to the costi^ with 
this object. Yet here he was back again, 
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looking quite recovered, and doing his work 
as usual. I expressed my surprise at his 
return as he came up to sdlute me. .He told 
me that, k was, entirely due to the sea ; he 
regarded his last expedition as a visit to the 
sea-side. Kiragba is, howler, nr/ ej^actly an 
ideal wateriijg-piace ; it is a low-lying,> man- 
grove-fringed spot, and has the reputation, of 
being as choice a locality as any on the West 

Coast for swamp. ^ '‘The party had spent 

^ * 

several da^s in wading through its muddy 
rice lands, and it was undoubtedly a pleasing 
novelty to hear it spoken, of as a health 
resort ‘ 

On the banks of the Great Skarsies game 
is as plentiful as anywhere in the country. 
The smaller antelope were Numerous and very 
tame; they .would sfeind watching us at a 

& w . 

distance of thirty or forty yards. Our police 
sei^eant shot a splendid specimen of the kudu 
with a magnificent ahead. ,, The second night 
after our arrival in the camp a troop of five 
elephants, travelling southwards into' Sierra 
Leonp, the rains being about to commence. 
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came into our camp, and passed through in 
the early morning. Our boys watched them, 
and afterwards delkcribed to us in a state of 
frenzied excitement the length of theiusks of 
the principal male, and ‘the way he reclined 
against a ^m tree. We followed them our- 
selves,o Captain Tyler with his pamera; but 
they had been alapned, and travelled fast 
down the river, leaving enormous foot-marks 
in the soft ground. 

The rains were now beginning to threaten, 
and on the night of the 27th we had .a heavy 
fall. Next day this was repeated, and rain 
fell in torrents alf the afternoon and night. 
Our camp was "converted^ into a swamp, and 

w. * -t 

we thought it advisable ‘the next day to move 

into the village^ of<’ Wellia, which is about a 

mile west of the rivet and about 200 feet 

c 

above it. Here we completed our documentary 
work, signed the proems verbaux, and, after 
having been hospitably entertained by our 
French comrades, we left on May ist, the 

* V. ^ 

French bfficers accompanying us to the bank 
of the river, which we crossed in a c|inoe. 
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Our followers were all eager to get back ’to 
the coast and to receive their pay, which on 
diese occasions is always J'etained till they are 
discharged, and they stepped out with a will, 
and wq soon had placed a consi^rable dis- 
tance between ourselves and the 2ast acene of 
^our labours. ' ’* 

w During the month of April the climate jvas 
ncreasingly trying, and^the air full of moisture, 
iiwr lowest early’ morning reading was 70° 
Oil the highest 84°, the mean being 77^°. 
anc^ highest day reading was iOo“ and the 
Th^st 86°. Rain fell on e%ht days, the fall 
loweiyo occasions being very heavy. Still we 
on tHfortunate in aivjidjng the tornadoes we 
wer^expected this month, and our followers 
had /ery well on the whole. During the 
did i- rain th^y managed to shelter in a small 
near the camp. 


worsie 

villagl 



CliXpTER VI 

RETURN TO THE CpAST AND EHBA]^KATI01' <j 
FOR ENGLAND 

► * 

/^UR objective was no\# Kambia on tf.ie 
Great Skarsies river, where we 3 iad 
arranged to meet a boat from the GoveriTjor’s 
yacht, the i'Cousness of Derby.” The | dis- 
tance to this place was about seventw.five 
miles, and it was important that we should 
cover it as soon as possible, lest we should 
be caught by the rain. We marched i^long 
the road to Ula as f§ir as thcji-uined village 
of Lusenia, and turned* off there for Ss^ohia, 
where we arrived in the morning, ^aionia 
is a good-sized Mossulmah town of abput 55 
houses,^ well keptj and, looking fairly pros- 
perous. After halting for breakfast, w| pushed 
on in the afternoon, and halted at l^odea, a 
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small village in bad repair, the total distance 
covered being twenty miles. We found no 
difficulty now in getting bur carriens along; 
they wer€f all so eager to reach the coast that 
no distance was too great for ther^ 

Next day we marched td^Kufuna, a,distance 
of about te» ntiles, and halted at a poorly-' 
built village! We met here messengers from 
the Governor announcing that the yacht was 
awaiting us at the* mouth of the Great Skarsies, 
and asking for information of our whereabouts. 
We received also a most welcome present of 
bread, a luxury we j^iad no^ seen for months, 
and fruit. 

On the tiext da^. May 3 td, we marched 
in the morning to Berikuri, a large Mussul- 
man town, and in the aftCrnpon to Kukuna, 
a town of considerable size, covering a large 
space of ground. Wfe now found ourselves 
in*a very populous country, ^and on our next 
day’s marA to Pettifu, a distance of twenty- 
four miles, we passed a large number of towns 
of a good size, the inhabitants of which are 
all h^ussulmans. The country is much culti- 
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vated, and really good service has b^n done 
by converting a large extent of mangrove 
swamp into rice fields. At Pettifu, where, our 
last night ashore was spent, the carriers, in 
spite of the^ long march,’ spent half the night 
singing ^nd danciJig to the music of tom- 
’toms.j— I addressed them thfough the chief 
head-man, and informed them that,* on account 
of the good work they had done, all fines, of 
which a large number had* been registered, 
were cancelled, and I thanked them for their 
services. Their gratitude was boundless; many 
of them crept up, to me, on their hands and 
knees and embraced my boots, and songs and 
dances of an upt’oarious j^ature followed. 

On the 5th May we* marched on, passing 
towns every milp 6r so, to Kambia, a large 
place on the river where a consjderable trade 
is done, canoes passing between it and Free- 
town. We had ^ interview with the ChM, 
who was anxious (that we should stop, but 
we had to embarjc before the tide turned, 
and so continued our march to Massama; where 
we met the “ Countess of Derby’s ’’ gig, which 
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rowed us to Robat, the highest navigable point. 
Here we were met by Captain Compton, the 
commander of the yacht, ahd embarked. Our 
carriers* had started e^rly from Pettifu and 
marched to Robat, aqd the loads were all on 
board when we arrived. One of owr party, 
Captain. Sharpd, was now missing. Wg had" 
remained at Kambia, whjOh was in his police 
district, to transact some business, intending 
to follow us. Afjer waiting some time, . he 
sent word to say that ;he was laid ‘up with 
fever, and could not Come. The tide was 
now beginning to ebb, ' and just^ at this time 
one of the sappers was prostrated with sun- 
stroke, so we decided to push on, leaving the 
apothecary to look after Captain Sharpe, with 
instructions to bring him hn.next day. 

The couiW/y we hid passed through after 
leaving WelHa is perfectly flat,, there being 

only one small rise, between Saionia and 

* 

Fodea, of not mere than lOo feet. From 
the Great Skarsies /tear Wellia to the same 
river ht Massama, a distance by march of 
nearly eighty miles, the difference of height 
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as recorded by aneroid is not more than from 

no to 120 feet. The ground is hard, flat, 

and in many places 1 :overed with short herbagie, 

and suitable for graising. There hardly 

any indicakjpn of swampy 'except on the creeks 

and inlets of the nver, the banks of which 

'”are cwered with a deep, rich IhuA The road 

is good, hard, very easy, and much straighter 

than in the more thickly bushed country. 

There is no appearance of hills on the east 

of the Great Skarsies, and no indication of 

a well-marked watershed between the two great 

rivers, the Great %nd} Lit|le Skarsies. These 

two large waterways must run through a level 

plain at a distance of no^ more than twenty 

miles apart, separated l)y no obstacle, and a 

very little effort^, Would divert the water of 

the one into the chann^ of the ether. 

« , % 

Before leaving Wellia^^the depot of supplies 
which had been egtablisled at Yana, to whi^h 
place it had been lyiovek from Kondita, was 
brought down to KaJ^hi^ by natives supplied 
by the Chief of Yana,’ and was embarked 
before our arrival. We thus found ourselves 
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complete on the “ Countess of Derby,” and 
brought back with us everything that remained 
of our supplies and stores. • We reached Free- 
town lafa on the night of May 5th, and dis- 
embarked on the dthi when our n|tives were 
paid olf and discharge. 

Two day^ later I went* to stay wjth the- 
Govern^or, ,Col. Cardew^ C.M.G., who* with 
Mrs. Cardew was occupying a country resi- 
dence at the ^xtre/he point of the Cape, 
formed by the Atlantic coast wh§re it is 
joined by the southern bank of the Sierra 
Leone river, some seven miles west of Free- 
town. I remained there till the 12th May, 
the day before we embarked for England. 

Whilst our boundaty delimitation was going 
■on, CoL Cardew, who has devoted much time 
to exploring the interior of the colony, and 
to questions connected • with the politics of 
the different tribes, made a most important 
expeditioh. Accompanied by Major Grant of 
the Royal Engineers, an officer of a high 
reputation as an astronomical observer, he 
followed the Anglo-Liberian frontier from 
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Tembi Kunda to the point where it cuts the 
Mano river. This frontier joins the, Anglo- 
French frontier at Tembi Kunda, and starting 
from the first beacon we had set up, at the 
head of ^e Tembi ravine, runs along a 
parallel of latitude Hrawn through the position 
—of the beacon tiint meets the ijth meridian 
west 'of Paris (longitude io° 4P' of 

Greenwich). It then follows this meridian 
southwards till it. cuts the h|ano river, which 
forms thg boundary thence to the “sea. The 
Governor followed this boundary as far as 
the Mano river, and explored the very im- 
portant territory whiclf falls within the British 
sphere. He fix^ in passing the f>osition of 

• A ***** 

Waima, where the unfortunate collision with 
the French troops# occurred in 1894, and 
which is now proved to be in British territory. 
The work done during -this exploration has 
contributed „a great deal to completing thte 
knowledge of a most impgrtant part of the 
interior, and one which promises to become 
very valuable to the colony in the future. 
The Governor’s expedition suffered the s^me 
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fatality as ours : Captain Boileau, the police 
officer attached to i^ whose headquarters 
are at Panguma, was taken ill oi\ the re- 
turn of. the expedition, and died after an 
attack of fever lasting a few days. This 
frontier police force work^ is evidenfly very 
trying, and the •rate of mortality is very^high.' 
Out of^even officers, in, a period covered- by 
less than a year, three died and two were 
invalided to England. The causes of this 
serious state of affairs are, I imagine, not 
only and not even mainly the unhealthiness 
of the climate, but more- p^icularly the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the common necessaries and 
the common comforts of life* in the interior. 
Except rice, fowls, a little fruit, and occasion- 
ally a sheep, everything must be transported 
from the coast, and rtie cost of bringing up 
luxuries is so great that they are quite beyond 
thfe reach of those living in the interior under 
present conditions. , But I^shall revert to this 
matter in a later chapiter. ^ - 

During my stay with the Governdr 1 had 
an . opportunity of observing some of the 
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industries of the Sierra Leone population of 
some of the outlying towns. Aberdeen is 
the nezuest town* to the Cape point, the 
population of which is mainly occupied with 
fishing. Qn one occasion we saw the nets 
brought^ to land on* the Atlantic coast They 
“'had ^idently been fixed at ft short distance 
only from the shorg, as the fish, of which 
enormous numbers were landed, did not ex- 
ceed from I to 4 lbs. each irv weight Fish of 
many descriptions, including some bf excellent 
quality, are very plentiful on the coast, and 
it only requires aq incre^ed demand to make 
this industry a very* thriving one. Oysters 
of large size atxl excellent quality are found 
in abundance on some ft)cks near Cape point, 
and on the Bullom shore mangrove oysters 

are very plentiful ; but though th«se latter are 

% 

declared by many to be perfectly good, there 
is a considerable^ suspicion attaching to them 
in the eyes of the jjrudent 

A certain amount of cultivation is done in 

• ft 

these obtlying villages, principally ®f rice, 
cassava, and guinea-corn. Fruit is , also 
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grown, the most common kinds being banai^s, 
oranges of a sweet but inferior flavour, papaws 
(a fruit in appearance like a meloii, which 
grows erf* a tree), mangoes, and pines. Of 
these also it may be ‘said, that if file quality 
is not all that it might be," it is probable, that 
the number -of ^hose who possess a discyimi-'' 
nating 4;aste is too small to exercise . any 
influence on the market. Throughout the 
interior the only* frpit met with everywhere 
are bananas and papaws; hardly a village is 
to be found without these. Plantains are 
cultivated in the larger places only, and are 
too coarse to be eaten” except cooked as a 
vegetable. ’ „ 

The railway now being constructed from 
Freetown will, no doubt? Ijave a great in- 
fluence on fche trade *and prosperity of the 
colony. Considerable 'progress has been made 
with the line, in spite of tb§ serious mortality 
amongst the engineers superintending the 
construction. There is ,something terribly 
dangerous about turning up the soil ’in West 
Africa; any work which involves doing this 
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sepms to set free malarial poison in its most 
deadly form. But in the face of these draw- 
backs tlje railway construction has made great 
progress, and it is hoped that in *1898 the 
first sectMn, which ends at Songo Town, a 
dist^c^ from Freeltown of about thirty miles, 
" will Jbe open for traffic. Tlfe Kne is to be 

i» 

continued in a southeasterly direction, .towards 
the upper waters of the Sulima river, to tap 

m 

a country which is rich in .rubber, and com- 
paratively well populated. 

The effect of the railway construction is 
already being felt«in Freetown; it has caused 
the most enterprising *of its inhabitants to see 
that the time has ' come fgr modernizing, their 
surroundings. The to^ is now ill lighted 
by oil lamps; spnie more suitable method is 
required. With a terfhinal station and rail- 
way works in progress, knd with an important 
harbour, custom j, house, landing stage, cda! 
wharves, and warq^iouses, » the application of 
gas or electricity i^ a necessity. 

A company has recently been formed to 
make soda water and ice for the West Coast 
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generally, as well as for Sierra Leone ,in 
particular. Considering that the only good 
water to be found on the •'West Co^t is at 
Freetown, and considering the demand for 
soda water and ice id a climate like that of 
the West Coast, it is a matter of surppse that 
this business h& not been taken up ^lien 
Tlie Cpmpany has secpred the monopoly 
of a stream of excellent water, and should 
prove of much benejit to the Sierra Leone 
people. • 

Some attempts have been made by one of 
the leading men of Freetown to cultivate 
coffee in the neighbourhood of the place, and 
to export some of tjje fine tim»ber growing on 
the hillsides, and 1 was informed that con- 
siderable profit had already been made from 
these sources. * 

On the 1 2th May the mail steamer “Benin” 
was signalled as arriving ^ from the Gold 
Coast, and on the, same afternoon I left the 

*J 

hospitable roof of the Governor, where I had 
spent ac very pleasant four days, and returned 
by bpat to Freetown, from which place our 
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pafty embarked the next day, May 13th, on 

the “ Benin,” and left the same afternoon, 

arriving, at Liverpool on the 29th May. 

The French Commission left Wellia the 

day after VDur departure^* and proceeded down 

the we^ bank to Konakri, where they em- 

*barked for France, arriving *on sthe 21st of 
# 

June. 

The delimitation thus ended will, it may be 
hoped, put an end to the very unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs which has prevailed in the 
border country for years past. The exact 
frontier being unkfiown and the rights of each 
nation being undefinecl, the natives have been 
ignorant of their* position with regard to Great 
Britain and France, and in some cases they 
have taken advantage of the opposing claims 
of both sides to fdrth* their own ends. In 

* I, 

many places there are 'rival claimants to the 
position of Chieftainship of a district or Head- 
manship of a town. If ^he reigning party 
was of British sympathies, his rival was 
naturally' French, and viu versd\ and the 
opposing parties did their part in keeping up 
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friction, and in circulating reports of frontier 
violations, etc. Moreover, police patrols from 
British and French bordet* stations traversed 
the doubtful zone, and occasionally came into 
Collision with each * other both supposing 
themselves to be within their own territory. 
The boundary was only definitely settled by 
treaty ia January 1895, and before this, more 
especially in the northern part of the Pro- 
tectorate, it was. impossible • to say in any 
disputed case which party was in the right 
and which in the wrong. But even after the 
treaty had been signpd, the» position was little 
better, for frontier parties unprovided with 
instruments” of pregision could not lay down 
the law regarding a ’boundary dependent on 
a parallel of latitude or a* li^e joining distant 
points in a country altogether unsurveyed. 

Now, however, there can be no doubt 
about the frontier, and no .one can cross it 
without knowing that he ig doing so. In this 
Country every one is confined to the roads, 
and every road is ’marked with a* beacon 
at the place where it crosses the frontier. 
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Evjery village and town, therefore, near to th6 
border knows on which territory it stands^ 
and hoAy its farirt lands are divided. To 
make this doubly sure the border vitlages ard 
all named 'in the prods verbal, and it is there 
stated or which side of the boundary they fall. 
The -Chiefs and the Frontier PoJice have all 

r 

had these matters explained to them,« and if 
difficulties occur they can hardly be ascribed 
to ignorance except in very minor particulars. 

t 

As regards the general effect of the bound- 
ary, we found that the watershed line in the 
mountainous country mad^ a very good natural 
frontier, and divided town from town in a 
very clear and • unmistakable way. People 
belonging to the same district of Kuranko 
country are founcj living on both sides of the 
watershed in parts, but they are very well 
separated, and no difficulty should result from 
their being on oivsr or the other side of the 
frontier. Further nprth, where the mountains 
disappear, the separation Js not so clear, and 
the line occasionally cuts some farm laild into 
one side, and other land belonging to the 
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same town into the other side. In no case, 
.however, on the watershed does the line cut 
through a village ; every Village is definitely 
on one»sfde or the other. 

In Samu, which *is a ^country ^ of many 
roads, the watershed boundary cuts the farms 
about, but the villages are all clearly •i>-orfe 
or the (Other side. » 

Where the boundarj^ is a parallel of latitude 
or a line joining ■ two points,* the division, . as 
may naturally be expected, is not So satis- 
factory ; but, fortunately, a great part of the 
country being uninjiabited? no, villages or 
farm lands are touched by the line, and no 
diflSculties Can occt^r. • 

It is*to be hoped that, before many years 
are over, we may have ’e\^ery part of our 
African possessions arid spheres, where they 
join those of other European powers, regularly 
demarcated and beaconed. (.The sooner this 
is done the better, ^ as wh^re the boundary is 
not a natural feature, difficulties of demarca- 
tion are increased if towns are built ^ close to 
the border, or if farms or grazing lands are 
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taken up. The fixing of a frontier line on 
the ground, no doubt,' is a necessary step to 
promote, the development of a country, and 
until it is carried out little can be d6ne where 
boundaries are un^efine^l. 



’CHAPTER VII 

THE PEOPLE OF THE SIERRA LEONE 
PROTECfrORATQ 

u 

'I "'HE remarks made here on the people of 
the Protectorate with whom I came in 
contact during the expedition* described in this 
work must not be taken as having the same 
value as those of aft qhserver who has spent 
years in the country, and has had special oppor- 
tunities of studying the native character. To lay 
down the laW after an experience of not more 
than six months of a country, and to generalize 
from the sipall number of natives with whom 
one is brought into* contac* in a short time, 
are, I am well aware, -.very likely to l^ad one 
from mistaken premises to wrong conclusions. 
I can otdy speak of the native character as 
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it ‘showed itself to me, and reproduce the im- 
pressions fixed on my mind. 

The ‘people with whom I came in contact 
in greater or less numbers are the Sierra 
Leonis, the TimMeni, the Mendi, the. Limba, 
,the Kuranko, and the S;isu. ^All these people 
spealc different languages, although there is 
a considerable similarity between Some of 
them, and all the languages are of Arabic 
origin, excepting, of course, the pigeon-English 
spoken by the Sierra Leonis, 

Of the Sierra Leonis I have spoken already. 
They possess a civilisation of their own ; some 
of them indeed, as I have remarked before, 

f • 

are highly educated apd‘ accomplished.* The 
children are trained and educated under the 

c 

direction of thfe Church Missionary Society, 
and the whole population is nohiinally Chris- 
tian. Every village has its church, generally 
a bare white-waShed building, and people 
are very regular un thefr attendance at the 
service?. Any one who has been inside one 
of their churches, and has heard the crowded 
congregation singing in every conceivable key. 
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not as English people sing, but each member 
devoting his or her full lung power to the 
work, will not readily forget the effect. 

The Sierra Leonis are affable to a fault. 
As you meet them in the street,* you ^ire 
greeted with a broad grin, and a, “Good 
morning, sah.” *The;^ are absolutely freg from 
the reserve of northern races, arid are only too 

4 

anxious to open their souls to any passer-by. 

Their cheerfulness, too, is beyond all praise, 

% • 

and rises superior to the enervating effect of 
the climate. Indeed the more nearly the 
conditions which degress t|je Europeans are 
attained in their higfl^st degree, the more 
cheerful and the niore affable, does the Sierra^ 
Leone become. Thefr* faults are those com- 
mon to all natives of the West Coast, and 
probably are;, the result in some cases of a low 
order of civilization, and in others of a want of 
the sense of responsibility. The most striking 
are untruthfulness and dishonesty, and, especi- 
ally in the lower classes^ these faults are 
common. At the same time, they* are not 
universal, and amongst the natives with whom 
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I was brought in contact were some whose 
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character in these matters was beyond re- 
proach. The Sipj-ra Leonis are distinctly 
not a warlike people. Many of ^hem are 
men of fine physique, btit fighting is not their 
strong point, and no one can fail to observe 
ki^th^ the absence of ttose* qualities which 
go fo make a nation of warriors. Though 
the physique of the men is fine, they are not, 
as a rule, capable of sustaining great hardships, 
and constitutionally, I imagine, they are not 
as strong as their appearance suggests. They 
are specially subjept to chest diseases ; indeed, 
all the natives of the West Coast seem to suffer 
from bronchitiSf and other kindred ailments 
in chronic form. “ * 

Of the Timmenic people we saw very little, 
and amongst our followers we had. only one or 
two representatives of that race, so I am not in 
a position to give_ any account of their special 
characteristics. This applies also to ihe Limba, 
of whom we only c^me in contact with a small 
body. The Limba appear, however, so far as 
my observation extended, to be in advance of 
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other tribes in comparative civilization. A 
great many of the traders who travel into the 
interior are Limba, Mohammedans of a superior 
kind. ^As a race the Limba appear also to 
be more self-reliant ’and ^ore warlike than 
other West Africans. 

« W 

The Mendi ?orm fiie bull^ of the popul atio n 
which affords recruits for expeditions. *The 
main body of our carriers were Mendi boys. 
They come from the Sherborq country, situated* 
in the soulhern part of Sierra Leone. They 
are all pagans, intensely ignorant and super- 
stitious, and very low in the jcale of civilization. 
They are strong, powerful men, hard workers, 
willing, and capable of severe exertion unde^ 
great privations. Their good qualities are 
most apparent when their circumstances are 
most adverse ; prosperity only brings out their 
vices. When half starved they will work 
without complaint till they drop, and they 
have no notion of giving in. I should be loth 
to recommend that a M^ndi boy should be 
fl(^ged daily and half starved ; yet* I cannot 
doubt, ffom my experience of him, that such 
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a treatment would bring out the best side of 
his nature and keep down his vices. 

At the same time, though valuable suad 
courageous workers, the Mendi are c»llectively 
of no value for figl^ting purposes, nor are they 
to be dreaded as enemies. There is amongst 
tkaa *1° discipline,* cohesidn, or^binding motive 
to give them the ppwer of carrying, out a 
common purpose. They have the . greatest 
dread of white tnen, and are ready to obey 

i 

them like slaves do their masters. 

All the other races of West Africa treat the 

Mendi with scorn svnd abuse. It is the greatest 
• ^ * 

insult possible to call a ousu a “ Mendi boy,” 
^and I sometimes f found this^term a useful way 
of reproving the Susu servant and hammock- 
boys. Even the Ktranko, timid as they are, 
never failed to attack the Mendi, boys when 
circumstances were sufficiently favourable to 
them. At Kruto, one of our carriers was 
seriously assaulted by the people. 'I endea- 
voured to fathom ^^e reason of the hostility 
of the Kuranko, supposing that the ^Mendi 
must have committed some offence. The 
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Cfai^ at first made one excuse after another, 
but, on being pressed, said at last that the 
truth was the carrier was <a Mendi, and that 
when hiso people, found a Mendi alone, they 
could not help attacking hitj^; it waS in their 
blood. • 

The Mendi appear to be ’above the ,weaJie* 
ness of personal vanity they take no pains 
to adoni. themselves. Their clothing is of 
the lightest order, ^nd generally in a frag- 
mentary condition. • 

The extraordinary superstitiousness of this 
peofde has recently been practically demon- 
strated by what are calfed the leopard murders 
in the Imperri district. These murders, 
which many cases hive been reported, are 
committed by men dressed^ up in leopard 
skins, and armed with a sharp-pointed knife 
attached by a ring to each wrist. The wearer 
of the leopard skin watches in the bush any 
unwary person who passes near him, and, 
coming behind his victim,, he brings his two 
knives < together in the unsuspecting man’s 
throat. The object of these murders is to 
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obtain parts of the murdered man’s body, 

which are supposed to confer great advantages 

on the murderer. • 

« 

Of the Kuranko I have spoken- before, 
and need*' only sav here 'that, though supersti- 
tious and ignorant, and though they have not 
befiD ^brought into conmct witb the white 
people and their qvilization, as h^ve the 
Mendi, they are yet somewhat in advance 

4, 

of the latter. * Perhaps the Mohammedan 
element,* of which there is a sprinkling in 
Kuranko country, has something to do with 
their superiority. • 

The Susu, who occupy the country along 
^the Great Skar^ies river, ^ and the noi'thern 
boundary of the Protectoi-ate, are a very 
different people^ from either Kuranko w 
Mendi. They are to be found generally as 
hammock-boys and servants, and in superior 
positions. They are Mohammedans, and, as 
such, greatly in advance of the pagans and 
fetish worshippers. , They are intelligent, self- 
reliant, and brave, often of great strength and 
activity, and able to undergo great fatigues. 
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Morally, they are enormously superior to the 
Mendi, whom they regard with great con- 
tempt. They are not, however, gifted with 
the dumb endurance of the Mendi, and if 
they suifer, it is not in s^ence. They are 
generally vain and very fond of show ; they 
will travel through the bushVith hardl)fc a^^ag 
on, but when they entg- a town will Hregs 
themselves in flowing robes and bright colours. 
Some of our boys seemed t(5 buy a different 
change of apparel at every place of importance 
they entered. 

The Susu generally are excellent marchers 
and mountaineers. They were of great service 
in helping us to climb rocks, gorges, and deep*, 
places, and to get over swamps and rivers. 

1 was always accompamed by a powerful 
Susu hammpck-boy, who brought me sucess- 
fully through every difficulty. These boys 
aare very attentive and very faithful, and make 
good servants and attendants, and are often 
of great use in dealing with the natives of 
villages passed through when anything is 
required. 
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As the Susu are more advanced than die 
Kuranko and Mendi, so their requiremente 
are higher. They ^expect better feeding and 
better treatment, and they are more ready 
to complain than ^he others when they have 
to put up with hard work and starvation diet. 
They care not by any means as« submissive 
as the Mendi, and, are apt to. resent the 
discipline imposed on them in camp and on 
the march. Likfe the Limba, they are much 
more warlike than the Kuranko and Mendi, 
and might be made into good soldiers. 

But, although the natives of the Protectorate 
differ in degree as regards their fighting 
..rapacities, none c of the people are, in any 

c 

but a comparative sense, warlike, nor is it 
likely that they wilk ever be difficult to keep 
under control. Favovired by local circum- 
stances, such as, for instance, a position like 
Kurubundo, a native Chief may give trouble 
for a few weeks, but no more serious difficulty 
is to be anticipated.. The country is no doubt 
well suited for those who seek to resist a^ith* 
ority, but the people possess neither initiative, 
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cohesion, nor strength of purpose sufficient to 
give serious trouble. 

The real fighting races of this pact of West 
Africa h^l from the French side of the border. 

• 9 

The men we saw with caimans of trade from 
the Middle Hifiger,^ or travelling v»fith their 
slaves to Treetown, are splendidly bliilt;‘’'of 
great statute, and with* the bearing, dignity, 
and manner of gentlemen. It is easy 
that the people of which these men are repre- 
sentatives must be independent, patriotic, and 
imbued with strong religious feelings. To 
subdue such a race.-ipust be a, work of great 
difficulty, requiring much judgment, but when 
the task has been done, a g^'and field for re- 
cruiting soldiers and officials will be opened up. 

Again, the Senegalese and the people of 
Futa JaHon are fine,* hardy fellows, fighting 
men by birth, and, under the leading of white 
officers, no better troops can be found. Their 
value has been proved in, the many campaigns 
which the French, have* waged against the 
Sofas,* and in their expedition against Dahome. 
They are splendid marchers, full of self-reliance, 
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an4 can be trusted alone to carry out any 
task confided to them. 

The strong point common to all the natives 
of the British Protectorate is thbif light- 

L e 

heartedness. No'bne wjio has not met these 
West Africans knows wl^at Ij^ughing means, 
is there any limit to the occasions on 

r 

which they indulge in* merriment They laugh 
jvhep most men are inclined to take a very 
opposite course. Their very sins are pro- 
ductive of merriment. When they are con- 
victed of theft they laugh, when caught in a 
lie they roar,, and if, firing the time that 
they are expiating their crimes, their merriment 
ceases, I am convinced that this is rather 

* c 

from motives of policy than because they do 
not thoroughly appreciate the humour of the 
situation. Indeed the Highest form of amuse- 
ment possible for a native is to see his 
brother or dearest friend undergoing the 
penalty of the law.^ In dealing with these 
people one is at first le^ to plume oneself 
with the telief that there is something “pecul- 
iarly humorous about one’s expressions and 
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remarks, but when one hears the remarks of 
a friend, which strike one as singularly 
con^onplace, greeted witlf the same, roars of 
laughter, this flatt.ering imagination is speedily 
dissipated. In civilized lan^s few *men can 
pose as humorists with success ; in West 
Africa, do what he will, no one can escape 
from having this honour .thrust upon him. . 

It is impossible to give any even very r pugh 
estimate of the population of the Protectorate. 
About certain parts the villages are nhmerous 
and close together. This is especially the 
case along the Greaj Skarries, south of Ku- 
kuna. The villages here are not only very 
numerous, but of ^ good si^. The largest 
towns we saw contained not more than a 
hundred huts, which would place the popula- 
tion eit not»more than? 1000 souls, as nearly 
as I can judge. But there were few towns 
a§ big as this; Kambia and Kukuna alone, 

I should say, had as many as a hundred huts. 
In the second rank, with between fifty and a 
hundred huts, come Kiridugu, Bumban, Port 
Lokko, . Kruto, Berea Futambu, Saionia, and 
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Berekuri. Kuranko country, generally* is 
sparsely populated, but it is impossible ito 
say ho'VKj many of* the people are still hidiii^ 
in the bush, and may return to towns when 
they rea'lize th^ they /are under protection. 
But under any circumstances the population 
cannot be large, and it will need* some years 

<r 

of settled government before cultivation can 

coyer more than a veiry small percentage of 

th,e area of the' country. 

In the southern part of the Protectorate the 

population is greater than in the north, and 

there are many fair-sized , towns extending right 

up to the Liberian frontier. From a very 

rough estimate, ebased partjy upon ‘observation 

€ * 

and partly upon hearsay, I should say that 
the total number oPuaiives in the Protectorate 
does not exceed 500,000, but it must be under- 
stood that no sufficient data are forthcoming 
to give any real value to these figures. The 
country has not yet been by any meai^ 
thoroughly explored, and it is possible that 
many towns may be found whose existence is 
at present unknown to the civilized world. 
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The people of these countries are remarkably 
amenable to the native administration in force. 
►The government is of the patriarchal cwder : a 
country fe •ruled by. a Chief, i^der whom are 
sub-chiqfs, who again exercis/i^ authority over 
the head-men of, villages. The Chief Appears 
to be obeyed’ without hesitation, although the 
only exQcuti'^e he possesses consists of the. 

people themselves. far as I could leaLCO.-. 

•> 

crimes against property and person are rare; 

i 

at any rate, any action of the executive is un- 
common. Political intrigue and taction are 
not unknown, especially with regard to the 
position of Chief of a district, or to the posses- 
sion of certain lands bygone tribe or another, - 
but I saw or heard very little of the crimes 
of the individual. The Chiefs .told me that for 
stealing or violence they order the offender’s 
hand to be cut off, but they said that this 
punishment was in practice very rarely resorted 
to, and I never met with an,^ instance of a man 
who had been so treated. A*t Bumban, indeed, 
the Chiftf with his own hands flogged one of 
his people, and had him marched through the 

M 
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t<jwn in chains, the nominal charge being that 
he had stolen something from our people ; but 
I believe this wks done mainly as a sort of 
compliment to, the British Commission, and, 
perhaps, also to^«xemplify how sternly, the law 
was administered in Ijis dominions. But, 

except in this case, I never heard of the law 

« 

being put in motion against any native, and 
I am bound to believe ^hat the people are, as a 
rule, a law-abiding race. I do not desire to 
imply 'that thefts are unknown with them ; far 
from it ; but I conclude that the interchange of 
property rarely takes ^uch unnatural propor- 
tions as to call for the interposition of the law, 
and I quite believe that„crimes "of individual 
violence are very rare. 

All property .belongs to the Chief, who dis- 
tributes it as he pleaCses. Our presents .were 
always made to the Chief, but he was either 
generous or polite enough to give his followers 

a fair share of what he received. 

% 

The Protectorate is, I believe, being admin- 
istered ‘ by the native law as it stands, all 
barbarous punishments and methods beii^. 
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of course, excluded. I have no doubt tbat 
little difficulty will be experienced in ruling 
• the country in this way, and that the people 
will pr6v% amenable to t^ management 
of the. white man so .long their customs 
and mode of life ane not seriously interfered 
with. * 

The West’ African natives are not long lived.* 
They are hot, indeed^* subject to the diseases, 
which are specially fatal to Europeans dwelling 
in their country, and, as regards malaria, their 
constitutions appear to have become inoculated 
with the germs of the^ poisort, and they enjoy 
immunity more or less complete from fevers. 
But they suffer from their own ailments, of* 
which chest diseases and smallpox are the chief. 
For working purposes a man over thirty-five is 
of very little , value, and a man of forty is 
regarded as an old man. Our oldest carrier 
was about forty, and he, though relieved from 
carrying a load, broke dowp at Tembi Kunda, 
and died of bronchftjs. Ohe rarely meets a 
man of* the apparent age of sixty in the 
interior. It is, of course, not possible to 
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aspertain exact ages ; one can only judge from 
appearances, but old men are certainly not 
very plentiful. 

As regards Ae female sex, the Vfews 
valent in Europe and America seem to have 
made Httle way ^ in West- Afr/ca ; the woman 
is little better than a slave and a beast Of 

r 

burden. The hard ‘work falls nfainly on the 
.women ; the privilege? are confined to the 
male sex. The women cultivate the fields, 

t ' 

card and spin cotton, beat the husk rice, and 
prepare the food. The men work also in the 
fields, cut toads,' and j>uild huts, so that all 
the heavy manual labour is not, as in some 
parts of Africaf laid upon» the wohien. * In all 
ceremonials, processions, palavers, and dances, 
the men only take part, but occasionally the 
women act as a sort of chorus ,tu applaud the 
dancing of a Chief. 

Polygamy is prevalent everywhere in the 
interior, but it is^ the privilege of the select 
few. The rank knd fije' of a West African 
village have rarely more than one wife, whilst 
the Chief, according to his status, numbers 
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his wives and female slaves by tens or evpn 
hundreds. I understand that many of the 
•Chiefs consider the entire vPomankind.of their 
country "tc? be their propertyj^ and they tell 
off those whom they ,do not consider good 
enough to keef\ theijiselves to their relatives, 
friends, and Subjects. * 

We w.ere shown in Kuranko country whips 
with thongs of stripSirof leather, whick we. 
were informed were, used for beating the 
women. On being told that in our country 
no one ever struck a woman, great astonish- 
ment was expressed, we were asked how 
we got our chop (food) without resorting to 
the whip. I am bound^ to say, however, that 
although we spent many hours, day after day, 
in native villages, and ha<f daily opportunities 
for observing^ the nati>fe ways, no single in- 
stance of harshness towards a woman came 
under our notice. 

In certain parts of the interior, especially 
in the coast regiori>^the custom of dundi, or 
the performance of a degrading operation on 
young girls approaching the age of puberty, 
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is . carried out with great ceremony* The 
girls are kept in a separate house an<ii dis- 
tinguished by a special dress for a month 
before the dateJ and the day is observed with 
dancing and fcOTvities.,* 





GH^TER \iIII 

THE DEVELOPMEl^T OF JHE INTERIOR, 

THE INFLUEITOB UPON IT OF THE 

health^’question 

% 

T N the last chapter on several occ&ions I 
have made use of the word “Protectorate.” 
It should have been mentionec^ earlier that 
the territory lying within the Anglo-French 
boundary, ^s rec^tly demarcated, and th« 
Anglo-Liberian boundary, and outside of the 
colony of Sierra Leone prt)per, which till 1896 
was merely « British ^here of influence, was 
last year declared a Protectorate. Deputy- 
Commissioners have been appointed to look 
after the Administration of this country, one to 
each Frontier Polw^ district, and the number 
of white men permanently quartereS in the 
interior is thus doubled. 
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k has become a matter of considerable im- 
portanfie to consider what is to be done with* 
regard to developing this country, containing, ' 
as it does, from 1 5,000 to 20,000 sqware miles 
of territory. The exact ar^ of the British 
Protectorate cannot be ^ce^ained till the 
course of the Mano river has bften mapped. 
From the data now jn our .possession ^ I make 
it oitf. to be somethinjf over 18,000 square 
miles. That a serious effort must be made 
to win ^is large extent of ground to commerce 
and to civilization is, I think, a postulate which 
no, one will be inclined to question. The many 
valuable lives which have been sacrificed in 
opening up the country arq all pledges of our 
intention to complete the task, pledges which 
still remain to be ‘redeemed. It is a very 
remarkable thing that,‘ though this land lies 
so near to our shores, not a penny has been 
spent in developing it. The interior trade has, 
indeed, been sought for, and proiJloted, but 
the country of the Protepiorate is to-day un- 
touched. ‘ On its fifteen 'or twenty thousand’ 
square miles nothing is produced but the little 
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the natives require for their daily wants,* and 
what nature, unaided, puts forth. What the 
gtxtuiid is capable of, experience alone can 
decide.* •The soil is undoubtedly fertile, water 
is abundant everywhere, and cultivation can 
be carried on ;jvitlktut artificial irrigation. The 
rice grown*in the country is* of the best*quality 
as regards* flavd^tf and jsize, though it is s^aid 
that the English ral^chants will not tpuch it 
on account of a slight reddish tinge it has 
after being cleaned. Tobacco of ail inferior 
quality is grown in abundance, but I believe 
there is no reason why a leaf of the best 
quality should not be just as easily cultivated. 
Coffee of marketable kind, is now produced 
in the colony of Sierra Leone and in Liberia, 
and the interior should be able at least 
to do what the coast can do. Many parts 
of the hilly country are well suited for coffee 
’growing. Fruit and vegetables of every species 
suited fo tropical climates grow readily in 
Freetown, and could uncfoubtedly be produced 
anywhere ii) the Interior. But the country 
included in the Protectorate now supplies to 
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the •markets of Europe nothing but palm 

t 

oil, palhi kernels, ground nuts, kola nuts, 
and rubber. The palm oil and kernels are 
obtained mainly from the Sherboro coantry, the 
rubber and kola from the interior, especially 
the south*eastern part. KoUs nujs grow every- 
where in the highlands and are veiy valuable. 

A considerable trade in this Aroduct is carried 

* 

on with the French^ Sud^. Rubber is found 
in all the valleys along the eastern and northern 
boundaries, as well as in the south-eastern 
districts, where it is still more abundant. It 
is obtained ehher from the rubber tree, or 
from the rubber vine, a creeper which twines 
rojind the stems, of the large tree^. But in 
Kuranko country nothing is understood con- 
cerning the value of rubber, and, as 1 was 
often told by the Chief, the people have never 
been taught how to extract it from the tree. 
In the Sulima country I am told that the^ 
natives are destroying the trees in brder to 
extract the rubber, ^t com^s- forth in the form 
of a white* gum wherever ah incisjon is made, 
and some knowledge is necessary to make 
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the incision in such a way as not to injure 
the tree or creeper. The destructioh of the 
trees is a serious matter for the prospects of 
the country. Well-instructed natives would, 
no doubt, mate considerable profits if they 
were taught hpw\he maximum of rubber might 
be securecJ without injury *to the plants, and 
it is to be hop^Jthat steps may be taken, to 
protect this very iiwportant industry. . 

But granting the. productive power of the 
country, and the value of what it cSn supply 
for export, the cost of carriage to the coast 
is so great as to eat up all^ profits which 
the producer can make by the sale of his 
goods, 6ulky girticles caij, indeed, har^Jly 
be transported at all. Roughly speaking, the 
cost of carriage at Sierra Leone prices would 
add 2 -|^d. per lb, for* every loo miles to the 
price at which an article must be disposed of 
*to secure a profit. This is entirely due to the 
carrier System in force in West Africa. It 
cannot be doubted^ that diis system can never 
be applied v^th success to matters of commerce 
where a civilized government exists; it is 
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possil^e only where slavery is in force. The 
caravan^ from the Middle Niger which come 
to Freetown in the dry season consist of 
gangs of slaves bearing loads, with their 
masters. But this systehi i^ impossible for 
British subjects, and the nmol^ question of 
the development oY the countrjf is tn the first 
place a matter of tfi/s opeyiig up of com- 
munications, and the ^^stitution of some 
more profitable means of transport for the 
native carrier. The railway line now being 
constructed to Songo Town, and eventually to 
reach the upper Sulima river country, will 
form the main trunk line for the trade of the 
mqst productive part of the^ProteciJorate,*. but 
it will tap but a small part of the country, 
and much more is ‘required. Good roads, 
wide enough for wheel •traffic, with arrange- 
ments for crossing the unfordable rivers, are 
the first requirement. In the northern half* 
of the Protectorate roads are required \i) from 
Kambia and Kukuna to Saionia, Yana, and 
Dumbaia, *and to the plateaux foj^med by the 
spurs north of the last-named place, as wdl 
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as to the Freinch frontier at Ula ; (2) •from 
Port Lokko to Bumban and Falalta, and 
thence to Simitia, to Kalieri, to Qerea Fut- 
ambu aifd Heremakono, an^ to Bpea Tim- 
bako^ and Son^ia Yintarba; {3) from Port 
Lokko or Rokelh to Kruto, and thence to 
Kurubundd, Bali, and Samaindu. As* to the 
roads reqirired *H^the •southern part of the 
Protectorate, it is ii^ossi|?le to speak without 
a knowledge of the. country, but jt sepms 
probable that at least two main roads ter- 
minating at Senahu and Sulima, and con- 
verging towards Kaure Lahun,,are necessary. 

No great difficulty is to be faced in the 
construction of these roadj. It would Jae 
sufficient in the coast region to indicate the 
direction, and in the Itnountainous country 
to mark out the lin%s, to be followed; the 
local Chiefs would naturally be responsible 
for clearing and keeping clear the track to 
the required width, and once it began to be 
used, the wheels ^^ould keep down the vege- 
mtionv Thj^ swaunps are a difficulty, but 
elephant grass and wood are so plentiful 
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eve^where, that it would be possible without 
much Izibour to corduroy them. An arrange' 
ment, suc;h as the pontoon in use in South 
Africa, would seyve to ferry carts across the 
larger rivers, and could J&e forked by means 
of the treepers which ard^ sor abundant on 
the rivfer banks. * 

It has been supposed thjjj/^attle 'and .horses 
cannot* exist in th^ intenor. Whatever may 
be ^he ^ase in Freetown itself and the im- 
mediate ‘neighbourhood, it is certainly not so 
up country. That cattle and horses are not 
numerous in Kuranko country is due entirely 
to the poverty of the people and tp the Sofa 
raids. What animals are to be foiind are in 
a flourishing condition, and the Chiefs all 
told me they thrive ^ell In the hill country 
of Tamisso, the large* herds of ‘ cattle we 
saw were all in the best possible state. As 
regards transport animals, the experience fur- 
nished by the French riding mules is of 
great value. These* animz^s, four in number, 
were obtained from the transport (Company 
at Dakar; they accompanied the expedition 
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everywhere, and were ridden daily tlirough 
every description of country. They sWm the 
unfordable rivers; crossed the worst swamps 
with the> aid of. bundles of elephant grass 
thrown down oS^ the spongy ground; climbed 
every mountain Vvith the footmen, and were 
never defekted. They were fed witH grain 
(rice or guinea^born), when grain was avail- 
able, and when not’’'avaiI^ble they grazed the 
herbage to be found.. They were ne^er ^ick, 
and at the end of the work were all in the 
best condition. The advantages of mules, 
as opposed to hammocks, ar^ very great, 
especially jyhen working off the main roads; 
a hammocic canngt be used jpxcept on a road 
which has been cleared of bush ; if it is 
attempted, the occupant experiences many 
pleasing surprises by finding himself projected, 
in sitting attitude, with great violence against 
*a stump of a tree, or a strong shrub. After a 
few such surprises only the most reckless will 
attempt to ride in the African carriage 

a^gain,* except on 'the best of roads. The 
mule, on the other hand, goes everywhere, 
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. fijid «irely makes a mistake. Again, the five 
or six ‘hammock-boys allowed to each ham- 
mock are a serloirs strain on commissariat 

e 

resources and a great expense ; *he mule 
requires but one attend§int, ^nd where there 
are a number of mules, one Attendant between 
two oi*^ three is enough. * 

The French have wery hj^y a*greqt faith 
in mules; they haye useu them in all their 
West African possessions, and in the Dahome 
campaign they found them very valuable. It 
is strange that no attempt has been made in 
British colonies to use even pack, transport, 
or riding mules. Considering thp costliness 
of carriers, the c|ifficulty of .feeding'* then* and 
of maintaining discipline amongst them, the 
advantages of the substitution of mules would 
be very great. ' 

There is no tsetse fly in any part of the 
country our expedition passed through, and I 
think it is very unlikely that any dondiUons 
exist unfavourable ‘to the life of horse or 
mule anywhere within the Protectorate, except 
perhaps near the coast in the low country. 
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►The Sofas brought large numbers of horses 

• 

into the northern and eastern parts *of the 
country when they invaded it, and for a long 
time had a considerable establishment at and 

• 0 

about Heremakisno. * They have for years 
marched, countermarched, and fought* in the 
parts of the» ‘Western Sudad which joih the 
Sierra Leone H^iitectora^e, and have always 
been accompanied by^a large proportipn of 
mounted men. 

As far as* the interior trade goes, tlTe diffi- 
culty of revolutionizing the system of transport 
lies herein, that the trade is entirely in the 
hands of the natives. The British trader has 
nothing to ^o with it ; he buys at the coa%t 
and sells at the coast, and there his interest 
ceases. Small native tsaders from places 
within the Protectorate occasionally take up 
portable articles into the interior, with which 
they buy rjabber, kola, and gold, but of the 
British tuade goods sold in the year the 
principal *part is handed adVoss the counter in 
the factories ^t. Freetown and othfer coast 
towns to pay for the articles of export brought 

N 
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down'^from the interior. These 

• ' I ' 

carried* after a system more or less direcdy 
allied to slavery, and to abolish such a system • 
on economical grounds is no easy But 

the merchant has much‘ to ^ain by bringing 
his wares to the consumer, or ^ near to him 
as he* can conveniendy get. Heris able then 
not only to deal directly the consumer, 
but al^o to watch over^the production of the 
articles^ of export with which his goods are 
paid fdt. What is required, in short, is the 
establishment in the interior of stations and 
factories, where the natives under the super- 
vision of experts can cultivate coffee, tobacco, 
igdigo, kola, grain, rubber trees, \and every- 
thing which can be grown at a profit, and 
where at the same«time British trade goods 
can be sold. o i 

But the question then arises, Can the 
European exist in the interior of \yest Africa, 
or can life there be rendered endu»able both 
as regards the pifespect of health «and the 
surroundings? Upon the ai^wer jo this- 
question the development of our West African 
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* {^sessions entirely depends. It is fronr be- 
ginning to end a matter of health, indeed, 
everything connected with the W§st Coast 
must be .considered first ancj foremost from 
the health point' of yi^w. Th,e climate has 
an evil reputation, which those most interested 
in the development of the country cannot 
gainsay, and I Certainly should be the last to 
recommend Sierra Leane af the most suitable 
place for a young map to settle in. Sfill, the 
devil is not so black as he is painted, and 
the climate of Sierra Leone is not responsible 
for all the fatalities which havp been attri- 
buted to it. As regards the interior, I desire 
to speak with caution. The qpsual visitor has 
no right to constitute himself a judge of a 
country which he has not* seen at all seasons 
and under all circumscances, and the layman 
has no right to lay down the law on matters 
^frhich lie within the province of the medical 
expert, t confine myself, therefore, to saying 
that outeide of the^ coast* region, i.e. at an 
'elevation of frW 1 500 to 3000 feet above sea 
level, the air is perceptibly much fresher, the 
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capacity for work is undoubtedly greater, ^d ^ 
the night temperature, as recorded by the 
thermometer, is, irf the dry season at least, 
much lower thap in the low country? It fe 
an undisputabje fact th§t thd Frontier Police 

f, 

officers Quartered in the interior have suffered 
greatly from fever, and that itfie mortality 
amongst them has been exceptionally great. 

But, ©n the other, hand, it must be borne in 

* < 

mipd \hat these officers have lived beyond 
the reach of the • comforts and necessaries 
which, as every dweller on the West Coast 
admits, are f.ssential to the maintenance of 
health. In such a climate, to rough it on 
what the countjy affords ,is to court ‘fever. 
Every man should live well, at any rate in the 
sense that his ment. should include first-class 
groceries and articles 'of a high Tood value; 
but this is impossible to any one dependent 
on carrier transport. Where good^ communi- 
cations exist, the difficulty passes a^ay. But 
the Frontier Police ’officers in the interior have 
hitherto "been quartered at placis which, with ‘ 
one exception, that of Falaba, may be said to 
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belong to the coast region, and not^ to* .the 
high lands. At Falaba the officers have 
suffered very little from fever, and. I learned 
from oheil who left Falaba before our expedi- 

f • 

tion got to Tembi Klunda, that during fifteen 
months’ stay tit that place he had never once 
suffered from ^ver. We learned also from 
the French ’ officefs that nheir Sudan stations, 
which join our frontidSr posts, have been veny 
unhealthy for some years, but that by ^opting 
sanitary measures, and by making the places 
as comfortable as circumstances admitted, the 
rate of invaliding has been greatly reduced, 
and that the sickness recently has been trifling. 

There Can be <10 doubt that in making ^n 
European settlement care should be taken to 
adopt the strictest sanitary precautions, and 
particularly'^o protect* from contamination the 
water supply. The natives themselves are 
very carqtess on this matter, and on 'many 
occasions we found them using for drinking 
purposes wat^r which haif already done duty 
for flushing sewage. Again, it is very neces- 
sary that the ground should be trenched in 
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maKlng^ a station, both for building purpose^ 
and also for the cultivation of vegetables ; but 
in doing 4:his care must be taken, for to turn 
up the ground has alwajrs been foil'nd to be 
an unfailing cause of fever. 

There' are several places in' the northern 

I r r , ^ 

half of the Protectorate wher^ posts might be 
established for Europeans. The high .ground 
of thtf watershed on the eastern frontier is 
well sifited to such a purpose, as is also the 
country between Kruto and Falaba. Further 
west the plateaux above Dumbaia would make 
a place, if difficult to reach, at any rate very 
pleasant to live in, and here, a cattle industry 
nhghf be carried, on with p-ofit. * 

In any of the higher parts of the country 
posts may be established with little difficulty. 
Whatever may be the*^ disadvantages of the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate, one is always cer- 
tain of finding water and fuel Within easy 
distance of any place selected as a station. 
The water is not always • of th^ best* quality, 
although I believe the water in this part is, 
generally speaking, better than in the other 
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^ Briti^ Colonies and Dependencies of V{est 
Africa; but water of fairly good quality can 
generally be met with ndar all stations, and 
it wouFd'be a very easy matter tg arrange 
statiqps in goo(f positions near a good water 
supply and at* the same time within eas;^ reach 
of the main tjade routes. In order that a 
station. shoOld have the* greatest prospect* of 
being healthy for Eufopeans, it should •have ,a 
height above sea level of not less thin 1500 
feet, and it should be on the highest ground 
in the neighbourhood, which should be, as far 
as possible, open and free from* swamp. The 
worst swamps are found in the low ground of 
the coast* region^ but bad swamps, are also 
met with in country of a relative height of 
1500 feet. Above this fevel swamp is found 
in the vallt^s, but not of so deep and foul a 
kind as in the lower countries. 

There /are plenty of places within the Pro- 
tectorate which satisfy all these conditions, and 
grante 3 that good communication is made from 
the places selected to the coast, so that European 
supplies can be sent up cheaply, I am convinced 
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thjy:' these stations will be found healthier thaa 

those on • the coast, and much pleasanter to 
live in. .Indeed, if any towns could onc« be 
established in tke best parts of thS mtertor, 

I believe that, after they had undei^t>ne a 
period of probation of a yeaf ^or two, the 
climate of West Africa would^obtain a better 
reputation. One of the worst featuVes of Free* 
tpwn is the cony>l«te Absence of any form of 
occupation or recreation for the^ European 
population during their spare time. In the 
interior they would at least find some inter- 
esting sport, and they would have energy for 
some of the recreations whiqh the climate of 
the coast excludes. • • 

One of the most necessary steps to the 
development of the country is the encourage- 
ment of the native population ^6 settle in 
their own countries, and to devote themselves 
to cultivating the soil Hitherto the pet^le 
of the eastern frontier have been ciriven to 
seek shelter in the bush un various parts of 
the country, whilst their lands have‘ gone 
out of cultivation, and their towns have been 
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acstrc^d; and the peoples of other Jj^rts 
have been drawn away from their villages to 
the coast to seek work as carriers,, servants, 
and hamAock-boys. A large^trade has always 

ft • 

been, done in Freetown in organizing carrier 
transport, ancf the work has^ a singular ^attrac- 
tion for the native, not because he receives 
more than tvhen paid by* the day in Freetown, 
but because, not bein^ paid {ill the expeditiqn 
with which he serVes returns to thd coast, 

* it* 

he comes in for an accumulation which re- 
presents a small fortune to him. Carriers have 
been collected at Freetown for the various 
wars on the West Coast in the Gambia, 
Gold Coast, Lagos, and Niger territories, and 
large numbers have been seduced by promises 
of high pay to go and* serve in the Congo 
Free State* as labourers on the railway or as 
soldiers. The country has to .some extent 
suffered depopulation by the large drafts en- 
listed for the Congo Free State, and this 
matter \as become. so sfefious that the Gov- 
ernor of Sierra Leone has now put a stop 
to it If the carrier transport system is to 
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meet with the death which it certainly deserves, 
and is to.be succeeded by some more modem 
and less .expensive ‘method, the large floating 
population of Freetown will have tft Seek for 
work in some other direction, and it may be 
hoped they will return to thefr^ villages and 
increaise the production of th^ country. 

The future of the countVy is,* I imagine, 
entirely dependent, on •the cultivation of the 
products of the soil. Of mineral wealth, I 
believe, there is little indication. The geolo- 
gical formation, as far as we could trace it, 
appears to vary little throughout the country. 
What exposed rock surfaces we saw were of 

pk* 

volcanic origin, ^nd consisted of granite, and 
quartzose rock or laterite, except only in 
the country of the *Tamisso hills, which are 
composed of schistose Stratified r^tk. It may 
be that in the future prospectors will discover 
something of value hidden beneath the surface 
of the ground, but, according to oiir present 
information, the sferra Eeone , interior does 

• i 

not possess the hidden wealth which is be- 
lieved to exist in the Gold Coast colony. 
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* To recapitulate: the main steps to be taken 
in tieveloping the country are to open up a 
regular system of commhnication fpr wheel 

transport,* and to establish posts on ,the high 

• • 

|roun^ of the interior. Traders might be 
induced to settle in the interior, repi'esenting 
companies witl^ concessions to work certain 
districts, and the^ could ‘promote the cultiva- 
tion of such producfe as might be ‘grown 
most profitably. The natives should iae en- 
couraged to settle in their own countries and 
to cultivate the soil. 

As an additional reason for .settling in the 
interior, it should be mentioned that the coast 
region is subject *0 very fataj forms of fevers, 
at intervals of two or three years, which carry 
off many lives. During the present year, 
1897, Siertji Leone "has suffered severely. 
Some valuable lives have been lost ; amongst 

m 

others Dt. Paris, the native surgeon who 
accompafiied our expedition, the Governor’s 
aide-de-camp, » and .the thief Justice have 
fallen Victims to the prevailing unhealthiness. 
I imagine that the virulent form of fever. 
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whith does such havoc at intervals at 'Sierria^’ 
Leone and on the coast, would not be found 
in the ijiost favoilrably situated positions in 
the interior, and that selected statfpns would 
thus escape the serious mortality which pre- 
vails oA the coast in unhealthy seasons. I 

t » ^ 

speak in this matter entirely without book, 
but so far as general information goes, the 
bad type of fever is'* limited to the coast 
region' in epidemic form. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF 
THE SifeRRA ‘ leone* PROTECTORATE • 

• . 

*’ I ''HE geography of the country lying Jjehind 
the coast line of Sierra Leone hks been 
exceedingly difficult to evolve. It has taken 
many years of exploration to arrive at the 
knowledge we now possess, and many valuable 
lives have, been sacrificed in contributing 
the work. Even now our knowledge of the 
country included within the new Protectorate 
is far from^complete, and a wide field is still 
open for explorers to fill up the many gaps 
Vhich exift Yet this very country has been 
scored by the routes of travellers, soldiers, 
and exjjlorers, and during Hhe present century 
* a perfect army of Europeans has* marched 
through it at different times and in different 
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dirQctidns, many of whom bear names that i^« 
famous* in the history of African exploration; 

It has been traversed first by JMajor Gordq^ 
Laing, who in i§22 passed near to the source 
of the Niger, obtaining ^*a distant view of Ae 
Loma Mountain, which was believed to overlook 

the he*ad waters of the river. DifieJent parts of 

« 

the interior were visited in 1^27 by R. Cailli^* 
in 1842 by W. C. , Thompson, in 1851 by H. 
Hecquard, in i860 by Lambert, in 1863 by 
Benjam'in Anderson, and in 1869 and 1873 by 
Winwood Reade. In 1872 Dr. Blyden travelled 
from the coast by Bafodeya to Falaba, and in 
1879 Zweifel and Moustier reached the Niger 
Sources from Falaba, and gave to tfie world a 

C 

description of them, placing the Tembi source 
in 8° 36' N. latitude and 12* 53' W. longitude 
(Paris), or thirty-one geographical ftniles north 
and fourteen miles east of the position as fixed 
by our Commission, and the sources of ditf 
Faliko in 8* 45' N. latitude and !>'' 45' W.'’ 
longitude (Paris), cfr 25! geographical miles 
north of the position as fixed by the Frencli** 
Commissioners, 
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, jiln 1882 Herr Ernst Vohsen, aftennijards 
Adininistrator of German East AfricSi, and 
oovft ^ of the .famous Berlin firm 

of pietriqji Reimer & Co., one of the most 
coiki$tent suppofters •of geographical explora- 
tion, Visited J'immeni country, accompanied 
by Dr. W. <fium‘e Hart and'E. Keller.* And 
amongst the, more recent^ explorers are Major 
Festing, who visited jSamory’s country, and 

afterwards sacrificed his life *to the effects of 

* • 

the climate; Lieut. Dumbleton, R.E., who, with 
Mr. Gouldsbury, marched from the Gambia to 
Sierra Leone; Mr. Garrett, who also fell a 
victim to the climate after rendering valuable 
services to^ geography ; Major Kenney, R.Eff 
who explored the northern frontier as far as 
Parana on the Niger in J1891 ; Colonel Ellis’ 
expedition, which travqfsed the south-east part 
of the Protectorate in 1893-94, with the object 
ef driving out the Sofas ; and the present 
Gpvemor. Sir F. Cardew, who has made 
systematic explor^ons of%the interior every 
“idry sc^on since he first came out,* and has 
secured some valuable information, especially 
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in 1,895, when accompanied by Captain Comp- ^ 
ton* R.N., and in 1896 when Major Grant, R.E,, 
was his assistant. , 

For years the drainage system, thetf infallible 

* ® * 

guide to the topography of® a country, was 

< 

altogether misunderstood, and ,the credit of 
first clearing up ‘the course bf the Melakore 

and the Great and Small ^karsies rivers 

<» • 

belongs to Mr. Garrett, who contributed, before 
his untimely death, a great deal of most 
valuable information on the geography and 
topography of the interior, proving how a 
painstaking, self-instructed colonial official can 
utilize to the greatest advantage the oppor- 
tunities which are put in his way, when his 
official duties lead him to unknown parts of 
the country. But tlje drainage system of the 
east and south part of the Protectorate still 
remains to be defined by future explorers, and 
the courses of the Seli, Bagwe, B^fi, Bafin,* 
Ngeyi, Mantili, Mano, Kittarn, Sulima, and 
many other large r«7ers, ar,g still very A?aguely 
known and probably very incorrectly degcribed^' 
by cartographers. 
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• The country, as this narrative has explaihpd, 

• • 

is one particularly difficult to explore, from its 

* dense covering of bush, frcfm the want pf con- 
spicuous* and easily recognizable landmarks, 
and from the difficulty of seeing long distances 
through the Iftizy, moist atmosphere ; ^d it 
is -little to * be^ wondered at that individual 
travellers, making routes through the interior, 
without accurate instrufnenSs, , and haviftg no 
fixed points to close on, should have led carto- 
graphers from one mistake to another. But 
little by little information of a more or less 
exact description has been collected, till we are 
at last in possession of so many points fixed 
with such neasonable claims tj accuracy that 
almost any route made in the future can be 
referred to one or more of them. From time 
to time different observers have contributed 
a number of latitudes, and in some cases many 
observations at different times and by different 
hands ha^e been made of the same place. 
Many longitudes depending upon chronometer 
ratings ‘have also been observed, and, as 
naturally might be expected, widely divergent 
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re^ts have been worked out from the ob^r<> 
vations of different explorers for the same 
positiQp.. Still, in ‘some cases, so many obser* 
vations have been taken, that, elintin&ting the 
most discordant results^ the mean should give 
a ve^fy fair value for the longitude. Thus we 
have places like Kambia, Bymban, Kukuna, 
Bafodeya, Falaba, and Wellia, fixed Ayith con- 
siderable accuracy as regards latitude, and 
within a probable error of two or three miles 
in longitude. In addition to these places 
many towns have been fixed in latitude, and 
single obser'v ations for time have been made at 
them. Very valuable results were obtained by 
Major Kenney^ CM. G., in 1891, who worked 
from the mouth of the Great Skarsies to Wellia 
and thence to Falaba and Sulimania, observing 
the latitude and timfes. The Jongitudes ob- 
tained on this occasion vequire only the 
confirmation of later observers. 

So much was known before the fcommence- 

ment of the work described in. this ^wk, and 

( 

on the data already obtained our work 'Was -in a 
great part based. In marching from Port 
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I Lokko to Bumban no route traverse was nljide, 

• • 

but the daily distance marched was checked by 
using a perambulator, and observatjpns for 
latitude' were r^de at every halt, t^he dis- 
tance of each da/s« march, as recorded, are 
given in the* itinerary. The perambulator, I 
may remaAc, is an instrunient whose value 
cannot, be exaggerated for wo.rk in a difficult 
country. Whatever *the» ground wak like, 
whether rocky or bush covered, the peram- 
bulator always worked well, and the distances 
recorded were fully confirmed by the results 
obtained by astronomical observations. We 
had, indeed, some little difficulty to contend 

p •• 

with at first. The carrier wl^o was told off*to 
wheel the perambulator had been brought up, 
like e«fery West African, In the belief that his 
head was gK'^n to him\o serve the purpose of 
a saddle on which to rest the 50 or 60 lbs. 
which it ^as his trade to carry daily, and that 
to lend hftn^lf to any other form of transport 
was to fly in* thtf^ace of nature. Therefore, 
whenever he escaped from observation, he 
would pick up the wheel and carry it on his 
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head*. *But we succeeded in curing him of this o 
inherited prejudice before long, and in con- 
vincing^ him that hd was most valuable when 
his hea(i'\ was used for no pui^ose saVe as an 
ornament. The perambulator survived the 
rough^t roads and the most difiicult trackless 
country. It was used for our,, route traverse 
from Port Lokko to* Tembi Kunda ; it then 
rested ’while we were working from trigono- 
metrical points, till we reached the difficult 
country at the northern end of the watershed 
boundary. We used it to run a traverse from 
Salamaia to Songoia Tintarba, and to work 
from thence to Kalieri, to traverse all the 
roads about Kalieri, and to , take* us to the 
loth parallel. Along the loth parallel it was 
used to the Kaba fiver, and thence -to the 
Kita-Lolo junction, and it finally^ broke down 
within a day’s march of this point. From 
thence onward distances were paced to Ku- 
kuna, every member of the British mission 
recording his pacing, and mean of results 
being adopted. The pedometer we ‘found ‘ 
useless ; it recorded fairly well on a road, but 
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in crossing country was altogether untr^st- 

• • 

worthy. 

The map attached to this work, has been 
constructed in tjjie following way ; Pert Lokko 
has been placed in the position assigned to 
it in previdbs ^ maps, which is basfd on 
Admiralty charts. Bumban ^has been fixed in 
the latitude obtained by* the British Commis- 
sion, 9° 7' 15" (previous obse/vations glving.it 
as 9“ 7' 19", 9= 7' 13", 9° 7' 7", 9° 7' i3")/and in 
longitude 11° 55' 32", the mean of two observa- 
tions taken by Mr. Garrett and Captain 
Compton, our meridian distance giving it as 
11° 56' 8". The places between Port Lokko 
and Bumban have been adjusted by ^Iie 
observations for latitude and the perambulator 
distances between the t's^o terminal points as 
fixed above., * 

From Bumban a route traverse was made 
*by the ’British Commission to the Niger 
sources. * This was divided into two stages, 
the first of * wtittJh- closed at Kruto. The 
Governor, who explored the country from 
the Niger sources southwards, was accom- 
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panied *by Major Grant, R.E., an observer 
of the highest qualifications, who had surveyed 
the An^lq- Portuguese frontier in South-East 

Africa wkh the tBritish delimitation'’ Commis- 

. » 

sion in 1893. Major Grant was specially 
charged with the duty of fixing the longitude 
of the Niger sources. He proceeded to Kruto 
after the British Commission had left Tembi 
Kunda," travelling up from the coast by a 
differeiit route from that we had followed. 
Finding that the moon would be too far 
advanced by the time he reached Tembi 
Kunda, he s^t up his transit instrument at* 
Kruto, and from the mean of six moon cul- 
rnlnations obtained a longitude of 1.1° 15' 20*. 
With this longitude, and with the latitude 
obtained by the British Commission of 9“^' 25". 
mean of four observations — the -previously 
obtained latitude by Captain Compton being 
9° 6' 1 3" — the position of Kruto has been fixed ‘ 
on the map, and the traverse has been 
adjusted between this place~«Mfcd ^unibah. 

At Tenibi Kunda Major Grant, carrying the 
time from Kruto with five watches, and re- 
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turning at once to Kruto to check his ‘rating, 
made the longitude by meridian^ distance 
10* 46' 33" W, The British Commission with 
watchesr assuming Major C^rant’s ^ngitude 
for Kruto, mad^ thfe^ longitude by meridian 
distance 10° 40", and the French Com- 

mission by •independent observations 0/ lunar 
distances made it 10° 47' &. The latitude 
obtained by the British Commission for their 
camp was 9° ^5' 20" (mean ol" observations of 
two pairs of stars), and by the Freftch for 
theirs was 9° 4' 55" by circum-meridian obser- 
vations. The French camp was situated about 
a quarter of a mile south of the British camp, 
and the head of jhe Tembi ravine was abptrt 
east of the interval between* the two camps. 
For the map, therefore, the latitude of 9° 5' o" 
and the longitude of k >° 47' o" for the Niger 
.sources have bpen accepted. Between this 
point and Kruto, as fixed before, the route 
traverse <has been adjusted. 

FrcTid TemjjuKunda to ‘the loth parallel of 
north Jatitude a triangulated survey Vas made 
and was closed north of Kalieri on a point 
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fixefJ m latitude only. The thr^ watches* 
which ^ere’ taken by the British Commissioners ‘ 
all proved untrustworthy after leaving Tembi * 
Kunda,’\^nd th^ meridian distances obtained 
were manifestly very wrong. We had with 
us also Captain Hill’s apparatus* for obtaining 
the longitude by a series oi^ iifstantaneous 
exposures of the* moon, taken with a large 
camera on a solid ^tand, and by recording on 
the same negative the trails made by two 
stars having a declination within 5° of that 
of the moon. Captain Tyler managed the 
apparatus, apfi took and developed five ex-* 
cellent photographs, of which the first three 
Wife made at Bumban, at .Mussadugu " (near 
the watershed), and near Kaiieri. The results, 
as calculated at hom& from these photographs, 
were, however, not satisfactory, and they were 
rejected in compiling the map. But the tri- 
angulation closed so nearly, as regards latitude,* 
that, assuming Tembi Kunda to be rightly 
placed, any sensible* error in longitude of 
Kaiieri is improbable. The triangulated ^wints 
were, moreover, checked by magnetic bearings 
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tfiken from every observing statiorf. ‘.The 
longitude was further confirmed by that ob* 
tained for the terminal poftit of the next section 
of the survey. ^ • / 

The longitude of'.Kalieri, obtained by the 
triangulation* from the position of ,Tembi 
Kunda, as fi\ed above, is approximately 11° 
14' W., or about 3^ milas east of the posirion 
given to it on the Itfst published map. The 
only known . observation for longitude’ t^ere 
is one by Mr. Garrett in 1890, whicb makes 
it II* 18' 45". But Mr. Garrett’s longitudes 
are generally about i' west of Major Kenney’s 
in the same district, and as both observers 
depended* on watches, an error of from ii'^to 
5' is quite probable. There is collateral 
evideace, however, that ’the true longitude of 
Falaba awl Kalieri is east of the positions 
previously assigned to them, as the general 
direction* of the route from Kruto to Falaba 
could only be maintained by giving to the 
former plac^ -the .longithde of iT 18' 58", 
obtained by Captain Compton. Major Grant, 
however, has shown that the true longitude is 
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11° J5' "feo", and therefore Koinadugu, placed 
by Captain *Compton 25' W. longitude, 

must be found about 3' east of this position, 
and Fal^a must be similarly^ 3' east of the 
position shown on the la^t map, which exactly 
corresponds to the place it should occupy 
according to the triangulation. 

The next section of the boundary survey 

extends* from the jntefsection of the loth 

• • 

paralleh N. lat. with the watershed boundary 
to the mtersection of the same parallel with 
the Kaba or Little Skarsies river. The work 
was done with theodolite and perambulator, 
the French Commissioners working with a 
th'ebdolite compass, and measuring . distances 
with a stadiometeV. 

An excellent photoj* longitude was obtained 
by Captain Tyler at the Kaba river, which 
confirmed the perambulator distances, and 
also agreed most satisfactorily with the longi- 
tude for the other end of the section obtained 
by the triangulation.* Thi^ observation ‘places 
the Kaba* river in longitude 11° 55' 5/' W. 
The latitude was also checked at the same 
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, place by circum-meridian observations* of., two 
stars. 

The next and last section of the survey ran 
from the Kaba river to the Great Sl^arsies or 
Kolinte at Wellia. P,or Wellia we had Major 

u 

Kenney’s loitgitude, 12° 33' 57*, obtaiinpd by 
meridian distance from Freetown. Our own 

meridian distance gave to ^^ellia a longitude 

* • 

of 12° 35' 35", whilst i vetjy good photograph 
by Captain Tyler brought the longitude to 
12“ 31' 32". A mean of these results has 
been adopted for the map. The latitudes 
found by circum-meridian observjitions of stars 
for the Kita-Lolo junction, 9“ 52' 40", the point 
on the Kita river 1500 metres north of La 1 ^- 
hata, 9" 56' o", and for Wellia', 9° 50' 40", have 
been adopted, and the survey has been adjusted 
on these points. The work of the French 
Commission frc«i the junction of the loth 
parallel and the Great Skarsies river was done 
independently, and was placed freely at our 
dispos'al by Captain. Passdga. It strengthens 
the opinion formed by us as to the’ accuracy 
of the framework of points on which the 
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survey ‘has been adjusted, ^d considering the. 
knowle'dge 'acquired by previous observers, and 
the assistance we Had placed at our disposal 
from Major Grant and from t^e French Com- 
missioners, it is probable that the error in the 
points^ forming the framework is** limited to a 

possible i' of longitude. , 

(' 

On our journey «coastwards from , WelHa 
to Kambia, we made ^ route . traverse, using 
prismktic compass and taking au mean of the 
distances paced by the five Europeans of our 
party. Astronomical observations were impos- 
sible, the sky, being clouded every night, and, 
though we had a theodolite set up ready for 
us«, we never succeeded in getting a«star,' We 

f 

therefore accepted the position of Kukuna as 
given on previous^ maps, as in latitude 
9 ° 23' 55", and longitude 12° 40' 2 t> W. This 
is taken from observations byi‘ Major Kenney, 
R.E., Mr. Garrett having fixed the town in 
9° 23' 45" N. latitude, and 12° 45'* 20' W. 
longitude. Betweeh Kukuna* »s thus fixed 
and Wellia as given above our route tiuverse 
was adjusted. The distances agreed closely 
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, with those given gn the map, and the •grc^und 
being hard and the roads straight, we inarched 
directly from point to point. 

South of Kukuna survey, work jvas sus- 
pended, as the route thence to Kambia 
is well knc^vn, and has been frecjjuently 
traversed. 

The ^advantage of tha w^rk done by the 
British and French Chmirussions, and by Sir 
F. Cardew’s .expedition, towards the future 
clearing up of the geography and topography 
of the Sierra Leone Protectorate and of the 
adjoining part of the Western ^udan is very 
great, not from any intrinsic merit of the work 
itself, ’but. because of the direction taken .by 
the expeditions. This will be* at once apparent 
to any, cartographer. By running a survey, 
adjusted oa ^fixed points, completely round a 
country, a girdie of geographical information 
Is made to encircle the* land, and any routes 
from known points either inside or outside of 
the dbiintry (laa be easily ‘adjusted cis soon as 
they touch the frontier. Any one ’ now can 
do great service with very little .trouble by 
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i ( _ ' 

follp^wiftg with a prismatic fompass the roads <- 
which ‘rup' to the frontier from say Yana, 
Saionia, Bafodeya, Falaba, and Kruto, and by 
connecting the itowns whose,, posidotj is not 
very accurately known with one or two well- 
knowp points. When this ha's been done, 
and when the great rivers of the eastern part 
of the Protectorate have been explored and 
traced' from their Jtnown ends to their em- 

4 4 . 

bouchiires, the country will be as well known 
as any where no high-class survey exists. The 
work still to be done is necessary not for 
scientific purposes only, but even more for 
commercial purposes, in order that the buried 
cUies may be unearthed and the •productive 
capacity of the land may be realized. The 
world of trade is slew to recognize the com- 
mercial value of gec^graphical exploration, 
possibly because it is not immediately paying, 
and possibly because it is just as ‘ likely to^ 
reveal the barrenness as the weakh of a 
country ; but to attempt to devefop a country 
without first making a thorough and scientific 
exploration, of it from end to end, is to begin 
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9 . task without the knowledge which is •essential 
to make it a successful undertakihg. * 

The heights recorded 4 n the previous chap- 
ters are ‘taken^^ from the njean of, two daily 
readings of an anero\d barometer, one of which 
was taken 'about mid-day or after tl^p day’s 
march, anfl tjje other early'* the next morning. 
The recorded barometerarea 2 lings give probably 

a very close approxintatiop to the true* heights 

• ■<> 

above sea level, as^ there is remarkably little 
movement of the barometer due to atmospheric 
causes in West Africa in the dry season. 
When we remained several days in the same 
camp very little variation was recorded, and 
the occasional tornadoes hardly affected »”the 
barometer at all. Our aneroid was compared 
at sea. level before we le& the coast, and on our 
return it was again read. It was correct in the 
first case, butrfin our return read 200 feet at 
sea level. This was probably due to the com- 
mencing rainy season, and some small deduc- 
tion* may necessary from the heights 
recorded after 1st May, but all these heights 
are so trifling that the correction required must 
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c r 

be small. The French Commissioners j^so 
use (3 an* anferoid barometer, and on the two 
occasions when the came place was observed 
by both f ommisipions, the readings* recorded 
were within 20 feet of each other. 

t 

' t 

As i;egards the general level of the interior, 
the flat country of fhe coast region cOvers a belt 
bounded by the eaSt bank of the Great Skarsies 
(including the San;iu Country west of this 
river), '*from its mouth as far as its junction with 
the Kora, and up the Kora to a point some few 
miles north of Ula, where the hills of Tamisso 
begin. Turning eastward, the flat country 
includes Dunia, and turning south its border 
sldir.ts the western side of the spur -on >Vhich 
Kankuya is situafed, and taking in the towns 
of Saionia, Dumbaia,. Lakhata, Berea, makes 
for Bumban, and from thence reaches the coast 
by the valley of the Rokell riv<er. Outside of 
this line the country in the northern half of the 
Protectorate has an altitude above sea level 
varying from 800 fbet as a rpa(»cimum, ‘ just 
north of Bumban, to 3300 feet near Tembi 
Kunda, the, summits of the highest mountains 
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» being about 5000 feet. The highest ground is 
met with at the Niger sources, and about 
Wossu in Tamisso, the hipest mountains seen 
being me Salu moun^iins, motints Kohkonante, 
Kenna> and the Kuta peak, all near Tembi 
Kunda. highest of the Tamisso 'moun- 

tains lie som^ distance north of the Anglo- 
French,, frontier. South of Tembi Kurida 
again are some considerabte jnountains, which 
are probably connected with the ranges about 
Waima. 

The whole country which came within our 
notice is covered with high, deifte vegetation, 
.except only on the top of the spurs of the 
Tamisso mountains. The vegetation consists 
generally of scrub and cane brake, with 
occasioftal trees on the ‘slopes and on the 
driest parts*. • It grows to a great height, 
much of it being far above a man’s head, and 
it completely intercepts the view, and is very 
difficult t6 get through. All the 'valleys and 
waterlines arfi* covered with a sti^jl denser 
v^etation, consisting of trees, creepers, and 
green bushes, and they are proportionately 
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mofc difficult to cross. The dry bush a»y 
be burned in the dry season, but it will 
burn welKtill about February. After the bush 
has beenr burned the ground ^s comparatively 
easy to traverse, but it is very seldom cleared 
except* in patches by bush fir^s. 

^ O , 

The instrument mainly used fdr astronomical 
work by our commi^ion was a 6-inch, treUisit 

f ♦ 

thgodolite reading co ten seconds. A 7-inch 
sextant was also occasionally used. Obser- 
vations for latitude were generally made by 
meridian determinations of pairs of stars, and 
observations for time by the mean of determin- 
ations of at least two pairs of east and west 
stars. When the positions were specially 
important, latitudes were obtained from circum- 
meridian observations, about eight pairs of 
observations being made, and each pair being 
worked out separately for latitude.. 

The French Commission carried a large 
theodolite reading to five seconds. Their 
observations for latitude werb all circum- 
meridian. We carried three deck \i^tches, 
but found* that they could not be depended 
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upon except for giving the meridian ^distance 
between two places only a few days apart. 

• Our topographical woAc was done mainly 
with plarie tables, ^nd aloifg the Vatershed 
was .based on thtf trigonometrically fixed 
points. Fof* thp rest of the way the plane 
table was usSd in conjunction with the per- 
ambulator, and later with paced distances. ‘ 

The compass bearings V§re taken with, a 
large prismatic compass lent by the Adjniralty. 
This compass was also used for ascertaining 
the variation by observation, and on the thr^^e 
occasions when this was done tlfe results gave 
, a variation of from i8° 12' to 18' 20' W. 
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Remarks. 
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Halted 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th 
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i^ekTALOC^UEOF BOOKS 

AND announcements. • OF 

-jvie’thuen ajjd company 

PUBLISHERS : LONbON 
36*ES^X STREET 
W.C. 


C0NTE4^TS 


ANSOUNCFMrN’IS, . 

Ul-NJ HAL I ITI'KATOkl , 

MI TMUFn's STANDAUn LIBKANV, 
TIIF WoKkS OF SHAKESIT-AKE, . 
NOVELS or CHARLES DICKENS, 
)’Y/ANTINE TFXTS, 

I rn**e I Il’RAKY, 

1 TTTLK (lUIDES, . . P . 

LITTLE niO(.KAlMnKS. . 
l.lTTI.n IjLUI^ HOOKS, . 

LIllRAKY OF DFVOTION, 

OXFOkU COMMKP^TAKIES, 
HAN1JB(4PKS OF TllfoLOOY, . 
LliURCIlMAN’s LIHRAKV,® 


CHURCHMAN S IHl I 1 , ^ ^ 

LEADFRS f)F Kri.Ii'.lON, 

SOCIAL QUKSTIOMS OF TO-DAY, 
UNIVERSITY BV' ' 7 SERIES, 

# 

EDUCATIONAL HOOKS, 
commercial SLKIES, . 
CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS, 
SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIFS. 

T KX^OOKS OK 'J KCHN<''I 0(.V, 


FICTJ»N, .... 

^ FLEUR Di: 1 IS NOVELS, 

BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRl.S, 
THE NOVF.LTST, . 

METHLEN's SIXEhNNY LIURAKY, 
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Marc/i 1902 


Messrs. Methuen's 

( r 

A N N O U N C E 5J^T S 

( ** 

Belles Lettres • ’ 

DANTE STUMES AND«RE§EARCHES. Ry Paget Toyn- 
BEE, D. Litt.j'XVi. A. Demy^vo, ioj. 6^/. mi. 

THE KlNCx AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : An 1805 Book 
FOR Chiluren, By Charles Lamb. Illustrated by Wh.liam 
Mulrkady. a new edition, in facsimile, eclite^l by JC. V. Lucas. 

IS. 6ii. ‘ 

Thislutle book i*- a litfjaiy curiosily, .incl has been (iiscov’crerl anti ai, ihe 

work of Charles l.aitib by I'. V. 1 mas. It is an exact facstmUe of the oii^huil 
edition, which \sas illustraled by Muli«'ad\. 


yiftcMsucii’s Stan^ar^) Xibrarg 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMP. Edited 
liy E. V. Lucas. In st7>eii 7'olumi't. With numerous ilhtstralions. 
Ct/nun ?'7)0. bs. each. ^ »» 

I'his J..W edition of the works of Charles and Mary*I .uvb v\ill be found to contain 
a large quantity of new matter both in prose and verse—scMnal thousand words 
in all. Mr. E Lucas, the \diioj, has attcmpie.i in the notes, not only to relate 
Lamb's wtitings to his life, liV to account foi all his quotations and allusions— 
an idoal of thoicmghness far si»|erio7 to .iny that previous editoi have set before 
themselves. ,t ' 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Edited byC. R. L. Fletc her, Fellow of Ma^daRn Ctdlcgc, Oxford 
T/irge l o/u//ws. CroivnSrjo. (iS. t'ach. ^ 

This edition is magnifuently equipped with notes. 


‘Eittlc 3QiO(irapbies 

fnap. ivo. Jiaih I’olume, doth, y. Cd. ; leather, 4s. pet. 

THE LIFE QF SIR WALTER RALEIgA. KyMi.sJ.A. 

Taylor. With 12 Illusirations. 

THE LIFE OF LORD TENNYSON. By A. C. BENSON, M.A. 
With 12 Illusfe.ations. 
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l^ssiSs. Methuen’s Announcements. 


Zbc Worfts of Sbafteopeave 

Demy Svo. 31 . 6d. 

iJessrs. Methuen are publishing aS Edition of Shakespeare in single 
Plays. Each play is edited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the f^^l of the page. Each Volume^ Demy Svo. , 3 /. 6ii. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edit^ by M. IV^cmillan, M.A. 

THE tEMPEST. Edited by Morton Luck. * 


fTbe Xittle Xibtats 

Po/i Swtf. Sac A Volume, cloth, A. 6d. net ; leathe^, zs. 6d. net. 

‘The volumes are compact in si/c, printed thin hut good paper in clear type, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon 
and handle. -- • 

CHRISTiMAS I3*OOKS. By W. M. Thackeray.* Edited by 
Stephen Gwvnn. 

ESMOND. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S'IEFhen 
G w Y N N. 7'wo volumes. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By CHARLES I^ICKENS. Edited by 
Stepfien Gwynn. Two volumes. 

THE EARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by 11. F.*Caky. 
E^ed b>«l‘Ai;F/r Toyj^uke, D.Litt., M.A. ^ 

MARRIAGE. By Susan Ferrier. Mited by Miss C^oodrick 
Fkeer and Lord Iddesleigii. 'Two ’i)lume^. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE EilPRlY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. Edited by W. Hall Grifitn, M.A. 

ELIA, AND T^E LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. By CHARLEr, 
Lamb. Edited by*E. V, Lucas. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. 
Edited by H. W. Paul. 

THE INGAlDSBY LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlav. 

Tvk volumes. ^ 

A LITlTLE ‘book OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited by 

^Irs. Alfred Waterhouse. 

MANSIE WAUCH. By.D. M. MoiR. Edited by T. F. 

Henderson. * 
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Messrs. Methuen's ANNOUNCB^iiiENT/ 


History 

A HISTORY OF RUSSIA JROM PETER THE GRE,*T^ 
TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Morpill, Jesus CoU^e, 
Oxford. Witih Maps and Plans. Ctown %vo, 7^, 

This hlstoryi by the most distinguished BUthoritr in ihd, is founded on a study 

of original documents, and though necessg; .iV brief/ is most comprehensive 

narrative in existence. Cons^erable attenlion has been^patd to the social and 
literary de^lopment of the country, and the recent expansion of Russia ii^ Asia. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. < 
Innes, ivl.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 'ys* 6d, 

CROMWELUS. ARMY:. A History of the English Soldier 
during the CVil Wars, the Cdmtnonwealth, and the Protectorate. 
By C. H.' FiRTitt, M.A. Ct'ownBvo, yj. 6df. / 

An elaborate study and descri^ion di Cromwell's army by which the victory of the 
Parliament was secured. X'le 'New Model* is described in minute detail, and 
the author, who Is one of the most distinguished historians of the day, has made 
gr^at use of unpublished mss. 

ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Professor Lambros. 

Demy Svo, yj. 6d, net, [Byzantine Texts, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: From its 
Beginning to Tenhyson. By E, Engel. Translated from the 
German. Demy 8m 7 l net. 

This is a very complete and convenient sketch of the evolution of our literature from 
earl^ days. The treatment is biographiral as well as critical, and is rendered more 
interesting by the quotation of characteristic passages from the chief autu..rs. 

A REPORT ON CANADA. By tlie Earl of Durham. 
With an Introductory Nt'te. Demy %vo. “js. 6J. net, 

A reprint of the celebrated Repo *• which Lord Durham made to the British Govern* 
mcnt on the state of British 1 ( America in 1830. It is pr6ba>^ly the most 
important utterance on British i iloMal policy ever published, and it will be at the 
present crisis of extreme interest and value. 

I ' 

</ 

Travel, Adventure and Topography 

HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. By 
A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. DemySvo, i^s, ^ 

A narrative of adventure and coloration in Northern Bofoeo. It contaShs much 
matter of the hjphest .scientidc interest. « ^ 

WITH STEYN AND DE WET. By Philip Pienaar. Crt^ 

8m 3r. 6d, 

A narrative of the <a4ventures of a Boer telegraphist of the Orange Free State during 
the war. < /, 
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TIJE ANCIENT R4JINS OF RHODESIA. By R. N. Hall 
and W. G. Neal. With numerous Illustrations* Dtmy 2ix. net. 

This hook contains descriptions of two hundr^ ruins <ff temples antf forts, and of 
tbeir%y|>es and ages of architecture. It describes also the Sahsean and Fhoenician 
occupations of Rhodesia : King Solomon’s gold, ancient burials, ancient gold- 
mining, etc. It is profusely iUustrated^and contains many maps and plans. 


jQen^l Literature* 

A CpNCISE HANDBCfOK OF EGYPTIAN ARCHvEO- 
LOGY. By Miss M. Brodrigk and Miss Anderson Morton. 
With m^£)^lllusft'ationfi. Crown %vo, y, 6d, 

THE INNER* AND MIDDLE TEMPLES; their Legal, 
Literary, and Historic Associations.^ By H. H. L. Bellot. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, i • 

This bo^ is not only a history of the Temple and of its nWniy hiftoric associations, 
but it IS also a guide to its buildings, u is full of interesting anecdotes, and is 
abundantly illustrated. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN A^ HOSPITAL. By Alice 
Turton. Crown Hvo, y. hd, ^ * 


Zbc Xittlc euidcd 

Pott Svo, cloth 3 x. ; leather, 3 J. 6d, net. 

NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrfted by B. C. Boulter. 

BRITTANY. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated by Miss 

Wylie. 

• TheoWy 

THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF T^ CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By ^.‘Stephenson, M. A. CrowWSvo. y,6d. 

An attempt to present in clear and popi^ Arm the main truths of the Faith. The 
book is intended for lay workers in the Church, for educated parents and for 
teachers gene^lly. 

THE*DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. By F. E, 
Brightman, M; a, of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown Svo. 6s. 

This |lab‘.«aiite work has been in preparation for many years, and is the most com- 
plete edition that has ever been published of the famous devotions. It contains a 
long Introduction, with numerous Notes and References. 

THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Selected frogi the writings of Archbishop Alexander. By J. H. 
Burn, B. D. Square Pott Svo. 2s. 6d. ^ 

lYRA PASTORALIS: Songs of Nature, Church and Home. 
By Richard Wilton, M. A., Canon of York. Pott Svo. 2s. 6d, 

A volume of devotipiutl poems, a « 



6 Messrs. Methueh’s ANNouMCEjfCEtrrf^ 

tIDe abutcbnum's aSiiHe 

Geamal EdUoi. J. H. BURN, B.D. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO TP^ 
EPHESIANS. Edited by G>H. Whitaker, w. ftC wrf. * 

m *' t 

tTbe ai>urcbman'|.JK.tbrar^ 

General EdMor, J. H. BURN, B.D; 

THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. ByE.T.GRfEN. CrwmSw. 6s. 

comparative religion. By J. A-c MacCullock. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

g ^ 

. \5bc lAbtwps ot IDcvotion 

"r 

Pott Svo, cloth^ 2l.; leather^ zs. 6d. net. 

A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM, THE SAINTS 
AND FM’HERS. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by C. C J. 
Webb, M,A. 


Educational Books 

french prose COMPOSITION, By R. R. N. Baron. 

Crohn Svo, 2s, 6d. Key^ y. not, e ‘ 

THE ROSE READER. , By Edward Rose. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown SwA' 2J. 6^. Also in Parts. 

A reader on a new and oririnal pla 1. _ ^ 

The distinctive feature of this book) s entire avoidance of irregularly-spelt words 
until the pupil has thoroughly mastered the principle of reading, and learned its 
enjoyment. The reading of connected sentences b^ins from tb^ first page, before 
the entire alphabet is introduced. (/ ^ 

EASY DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, B.A. 

Pcay. Svo, is, ^ 

junior £i:amtiiatton Series 
Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap. Bvo. , i 
Junior French Examination Parers. By P? Jacob, »j!a. 
Junior Latin EkAMiNATiON Papers. By C. G. Botting, B.A 

Junior Engush Grammar Examination Papers. By W. 
Williamson^ B.A. 

f 
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^ESsiE^. Methuin’s Announcements 

• Aetbven's Snnior School ;i3ooits 

Edited by Oliver D.Imskip, Head j^astexiof Fjalblingham 

Colfbgej and W. Wiluamson, B. A., F.R.S.L., Head Master of 
the West Kent Grammar-School, Brockley, S.E. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing under the above title a aeries of school class- 
books. *Thef are adapted to the needs of the lower ^rtns of the Public 
Schools, and are suitd^ fOr^e use of candidates preparing for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Loital ExammMons. 

Each volume is the work of master wh^has had considerable experience 
in teaching his subject ; while special attention has been pai(^to the arra^e- 
ment of type and master, which is as clear and concise as possible. The 
books contaittn«merous examination papers, and, where the subject requires 
it, are fully illustrated. * 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. 
WiLLiAM&N, B.A. Fifth Litton, Cram »<£>. if. 6/. ‘ 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING ST. MARK. Edited by 

A. £. Rubie, M.A., Head Maste# of the Royal Navy School, 
Eltham. W4th three Maps.» Crown if. 6d, 

A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By W. Williamson, 

B. A. With numerous passages for parsing rnd analysis, and a 
chapter on Essay Writing. Crown Svo. Zs, 

A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A 0 Tyler, B.A., F.CS., 
Science Master at Framlingham College. With 73 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 2f. 6ii, 

Other volumes are in preparation. 


Fictioh 


I CR(5wn thee king. Wax Pemberton, Author of 

‘The Fjotsteps of a Throne.^ illustrated by Frank Dadd and 
Forestper. Crown Svo. 6s, 


PLOTS. By Bernard Capes, Author of ‘The Lake of Wine.’ 
Cfi'own Svo, 6s, 


LOST PROPERTY. By W. Pett Ridge, Author of ‘ A Son 
of the«State. * Crown 8w, 6s, 


TIiOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. By Mrs. E. Cotes 
. iSARA»jEA#NETTB Duncan), Author of ‘ A Voyage of Consolation,* 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s, • 

•the victors. By Robert Barr, Author of ‘ The Countess 

Tekla.’ Crown 8vo, 6s» 





Messrs. Methuen’s ANNouNCEyEN' 


DRIFT. By 1 ^. T. Meade. Crown %vo. /j. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. By Adeline Ser- 
G&ANi^, Aifthor oS * The Story of a Penitent Soul.* Cr<mn 8w. 6s, 

MR. HORROCRS, PURSER, By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne^ 
Author of ^ Captain Kettle. * ^rown 8w. 6s, ^ 

SORDON. B/ Benjamin Swift, Author of ‘Sirer^ City.^ 
Crown Svo. Ss, ^ 

THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE, Algbrnon Gissing. 
Crown Svo, 6s. * * , 

OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP. By^ Edith Rickert. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, r 

THE ROMANCE OF UPFOLD MANOR. 6yC.E. Denny. 
Crown %vo, 6s, ^ 

A HEART OF |^LAME, By C. F. Embree. Crown %vo, 6s. 

THE PUPPfeT CROWN, ^y Harold Macgrath.^ Crown 
%vo, 6s, . 


THE AUTOCRATS. By Charles K. Lush. Crown &vo. 6s. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. By Weatherby Chesney, 
Author of ‘John Topp, Pirate.* Crown Svo, 6s, 

LOVE GROWN COLD. By Annie Swan. Crown %vo. ^s. 
THE STORY OF TERESA. By A. MacdoNELL. Cr,Zvo. 6i. 
WITH HOOPS OF Steel. By Florence Finch Kelly. 

Illustralcd, Crown 8^, 6s, 

A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. By Paul Waini^^IAN. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s, * 

THE LAND OF THE LOST. By W.'satchell. Crown 
8vo, 6s, \ 


XCbe flcvitVbe %i» Hovels 

Crown 8vo, 3f, 6ti, 


Messrs. Methuen will soon commence the publication of a series of 
novels by popular authors at 31. Sd, Most of these books are of more 
than the average length, and they are very attractively bound.*^* 

TALES THAT ARE TOLD. 
By Jane H. and Mabsy F/nd- 

LATER. * , 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS,, 
By B. M. Croker. 

/ 


A FLASH OF SUMMER. By 
Mrs. Clifford. 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
By Jane Barlq^w. 

RACHEL. By Jane 1L Find- 



_ ^Ess^s. Methuen’ 

THE STOLEN BACU.LUS. By 
• H. G, Wells. 

THE THIRD FLOOR. By Mrs. 
Du Sen BY. 

■“IrSATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. 
E. Norris. 

TO ARMS .*• By Andrew Bai.- 

FOUR. ^ 

B Y E W A Y S. By IJ^ert 

WiCHENS. 

ANNE MAULEVEftER. By Mrs. 
Caffyn \I< Si^). 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
By Richa:^d Marsh. - 

SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE.] 
By Mrs. OliphANT. 1 

IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 
By J. Blounpblle Burton. 

THE VINTAGE. By E,F. Benson 
THE STARGAZERS. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 

KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary 
Gaunt, 


’s Announcements 9 

' • 

AN ENGLISHHAN. By Mary 
L. Penderbo, • ^ 

THE PLUNDERERS. By 
Morley Rpberts. 

^N ENEMY TO THE KING. 
By R. N. Stephens. 

THE PATHS •OF THE PRU‘ 
DENT, ByJ. S. Fletcher. 

A J'ASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
By Percy Whi'ee. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By Menie Murml Dowib. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT 
fWATERS| By Julian Cor. 

BETT. M 

I^CCESSORS TO*THE TITLE, 
py Mrs. Walford. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. By 
L. Cope Cornrord. • 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOU- 
ETTE. By Mary A. Owen. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. 
A. BA]^y. 


tTbe ■RovcUst 

Methuen are issuing under the above general title ^Monthly 
Senes of N^els by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each. 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. • 

XXVI. KITTY ALONE. By S. BarAg-Gould. IFebruary, 

XXVII. GILES INGILBY. By W. rf Norris. IMarch. 

XXVIIir URITH. By S. BARiNdIGcfiLD. [April. 

XXIX. THp TOWN TRAVELLER. By George Gissing. [Map. 
XXIf. MR. Smith. By Mrs. Walford. [June. 

XXXI. A CHANGE OF AIR, By Anthony Hope. [ JiUy . 


•.-’ -/ftetbuen’s Ctjpenn^ Xtbraru 

A New Series of Copyright Boohs, 

XlII. THE* MUTABLE many. By Robert Barr. [Mani. 

XIVI si!k RO^RT’S fortune. By Mrs. Oliphant. [Aprii. 
XV^CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. Norris. [May. 

XVI. NOEMI. % S. Baring-Goold. I/kw. 

XVII. ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. ByJ. Bloondklle 

Bvrton. a , t/«^. 
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Jaoob Abbot. See LittloBUie Books, {j 
W. F. Adeney, M.A. yee Bennett and 
Adeney. *. '• 

E. H. Alderwm. Lieat.. Colonel. WllV. 
THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. With numerous Illustrations 
and Plans. , Demy xor . 6^. 

John Aston. SKETCHES OF CHRIST 
CHUkCH, OXFORD. Quarto, 3^.6^; 
jr. E AtktllB. THE RELIEF OF LADY- 
SMITH. With 16 Plans and Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown %vo. 6r. 

Bt. Angnstlne* See Library of ^votion. 
Jane Aueten. See Little Library. 

Constanoe Bacbe. BROTHER musi- 
cians. Reminiscences of Edward and 
Walter Ba6ie. With z6 Illustrations. 
Crown ^vo. ts. net. 

B. 8. 8. Batien-Fowell, Major-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEU. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1805. Wih 21 
, Illustrations and a Map. Third EdKon. 
Large Crown Zw, fa. *1 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1^. 
With nearly zoo Illustrations. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Large Crown Sw* 6r. 

Grabam Balfour, the life of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 
Edition. Two volumes. Demy asr. 
net, 

* The biographer has perfotmed his labour 
of love with exemplary akill, with unfaiUng 
good taste, and with an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the gemus of the writer and a whole- 
souled affacrion for the man.'— 

Daily Telegra^. 

* The story has all theoharm of a tevela- 
rioni It is written with admirable taste and 
sitnollcim *—PaU*Mall Gaaette, 

* Mr. Balfour has done his work extremely 
weD^one ity in fact, as Steyenson himself 


would have wished it donCi with care and 

* skill and affectionate appreciation. His 
own personal tribute in the last dialer of 
the second volume is an admirable piece of 
writing, the tribute of a relative and admiser, 
but none the less faithful and discerning.'-- 
Westmineter Gazette, 

8. Barlnf -Gould, Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. 
THKLIFEOF NAPOLEON BbNA- 
PARTE. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text, and 13 Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top. Large quarto. 36.^. 

'The main feature of this gorgeous 
volume is its great wealth of oeautiful 
photogravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete pic- 
torial chronicle of Napoleon X.'s personal 
history.’— Telegraph. 

THE TRAGEDY OP THEsffFSARS. ' 
With munerous Illustraiiods from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Fifth Edition. 
Royal Zvo. z«. 

'A most splendid and fascinatbg book 
on a subject of undying interest. It is 
brilliantly written, and ttw lyustrations arc 
stmplied on a scale of profuse magnifieence. ''' 
-Daily Chromefe. 

A BOOK OF FAJR^Y TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and IilUial Letters 
by Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition, 
Crown Br/o. hwkram. 6e. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TAXES. With 
numerous Illustcations D. Bbdforo. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8m Buckram, fir* 

' A chatminff volume. ^-^tGuardian, 

THE CROCK OF GOLD, Fairy ‘Stories. 
Crown Bvo. 6 e. 

* Twdve delightldl fidijy tales.'— AvsvA 
THE YICAR OP MDR^NSrOW : A 
Biogr^y. A new and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait* Crown 33. dd. ' 

A completely new edmoit of the well* 
knoy' n biography ^R* S* Hawker. 
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DAR^OOIl: A Detcriptt^ and lilstorioat 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus- 
trations. CtvfVf^Spo^ dr. 

'A moslKlel^htful guide, companion and 

^instructor. 

rS}!^ BOOK OF THE WEST. With 
numerous Illustrations. 7 W 
Vol. r. D^von. ^SeccnJ EdHion. Vol. ii. 
Cornwall Semut EdiiiM* * Crown 6vo. 
6s, oath, A ^ •hw 

‘Bracing as the ira’ of Dartgi^r, the 
legend wemd as twilight over DozmdN Pool, 
they g*ve us a veiy good idea pf this en- 
chimttngand beautilurdistrict.'*-t?n«ri/mff. 

*A BOOR OF BMT^ANiT. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crm%^vo, 6t, 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
Daring-Gould's well-known books on Devon, 
CurnwaH, and Dagtmoor. • 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Ei/M Edition, Large Cr. 8va. 6s. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. Withnumcr. 
ous Plans and lUostrations. Cr, Bt/a, 6s. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth EdUim, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fifth Edition. 
CrmuH Zvo, 6s. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Cr.Zvo, Second Edition, 6r. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
E nglish Songs with their Traditional 
MtfRiils. Q>l]ected and arranged by 
S. Baring-Gould and H. J'. SugrPAsu. 
Z>emy ^to, 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST; Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, 
with their ^modies. Collected by S. 
Baring • Ciouu), M.A.,-and H. F. ShRf^ 
PARO, M.A. In 4 Parts. Farts /., //.y 
///,, 3s. each, ^Part IV.^ sr. In One 
Volume. Frenc/Td^occot 15s, 

‘ A rRh collection of humour, pathos, 
grace,and poetic iancy. *-^atur4o^ Revmo, 

W. B. Baim, D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible, . 

UkA. P. a, BKWlt See Little Library. 

H. X. Bainm. M.A., Wadham Collide, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS ON 
VAMOUS OCCASIONS AND SUB- 
JECTS. WiA a P^face by Canon Scott 
HollInp. 8w. y, 6d. 

the Author. Cmfm Zvo. 

'The pathos, the comedy, the OKjesty of 
war are all in thew pagea *>^iIa^WaiV. 


Cl p. SatftiAUi* hBA. $ee Social Opestiona 
Series. • * 

A. BulUd B»amaj£ TWENTY YEARS 
IN THE near east. With Portrait. 
Demy Bvo, iSs. 6d» 

PONS ASINORUM ; OR, A GUIDE TO 
BRIDOE* SeohndEditfon. Fcnp.Zvo. ar. 

A practical piide, with many specimen 
games, to the new gjimt of Bridge. 

Peter Beckfbrd. THOUGHTS ON 
bunting. Edited by J. OtmO Paget, 
and Illustrated by G H. Jalla^id. Demy 
Bvo> SOS, 6d. 

WillilLmBeCkfOrd. gee Little Library. 

H. 0 . Beecung. A book of Christ- 

mas VERSL Illustrated bv Walter 
Crank. Cro^ 8po, gilt Up, V* ^ 

: LYRA SACR 4 n Ai^ Anthology of Sacred 
Verse. CrmnZvo. Buckram. 6s. 

! Jacob Belunen. the supersensual 

’ LIFE. Edited by Bernard Holland. 
j Fcap, Bvo, 3f. 6d. 

W. H. Beimett a^primIr of the 

' BIBLE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

2S. 6d, 

'The work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide in a 
small ^mpass to the books of me Bible.* 
•^Mamhester Guardistn, 

W. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney. a 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Crown 
Bvo, 7f . 6d. ^ 

' It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of th%day in the held 
ok Bibliul introduction. We know of no 
^k which comes into competition with it.’ 
EManchiSter Guardian. 


If M. 


__ M. Benson, the way of holi- 

«NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
119th Psalm. Crown Bvo. 5^. 

W. A. Betteswwth. the walkers 

OF sWrHGATE; Being the Chronicles 
of a Cricketing Family. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo. 7r. 6d. 

0 *B.D>BigfB, B.D. See Churchman's Bible. 
T. Herbert Bindley, theoecumeni- 

CAL DOCUMENTS OF THE FAITH. 
With Introductions and Notes. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
A historical account of the Creeds. 
VIWllIBBlBke. See Little Lilnaiy. 
QeomBody, &D. the^ul'S PiL. 
GRIMAOE I Devotional Readipgt from 
bis pubhshed and nnpuMbhed writings. 
Selected mAarranged by J. H. BueNi 
B.D. sr. 6di 
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A. BolBnuEm Cn^tainf THE BENIN 
, MASS^RK.c Scco^ JEdition, Crown 

8w. 3 *. 6(/. ® ^ 9 

Oardinal Boaa. Ste Libr^ of Devotion. 
George Borrow. See Little Libiary. 

J. Bitsema Bos. a^^ricultural 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by T. R. Ains* 
(VORTH Davis, M.A. Wnh an Introduction 
by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. With 
>55 lIlustration& Cr. Zvo, 3f. 6d, 

K V. Bowdeo. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Heir 3 Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year, Third Edition, i6mo. as. 6d. 

E. Bowmaker. See Social Questions Series. 

F. G. Bzalmt, M. A. See Little Guides. 

0 . BrowniBg. A SHORl HISTORY hr 
MEDIiEVAL ITALY, \A.D. 1250-1530. 
/n Two Volumts, Crown 6vo, 5f. oach. „ 
VoL. 1. 1250-1409, — Guelphs and Ghibellines!^ 
VoL. II. 1409.153a— The Age of the Con- 
dottierl 

GelettBargesB. GQOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. With numerous Illustrations. 
Small ^to. dr. 

THE I.IVET.Y CITY OF LIGG. With 
53 Illustrations, 8 of which axe coloured. 
Small 4I0. 6s, 

Joim Bunyaa. THE PlLGRlSl'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
byC H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr. 8m 6s, 
*The best Pilgrim's Pro^ss.”’— 

^ Educational Times, 

0 . J. Bnrcll, M.A., F.R.S. See Univ^.sity 
Extension Series. 


A. E. Bum, B.D. See Handbooks of Tll^o* 
logy. 

Robert Bome. THE POEMS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Andrew 
Lang and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Demy BvOi gilt top. 6s, 

F.V. Bussell, D.D. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. Vemy 8m 10s. 6d. 

AlfM€aldeOOtt,D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology. 

R. K. and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

0. 0. duuDser and M. B. Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING in TliE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT^ With j6 full- 
(lage Illustrations. Crown 8rv. as. 6d, 

* An interesting book, illtistrated by fatci- 
natiog photpgra^s.’-^/rA^f. 


Lord diesterCeld. See Standard Ubrary. 
T. K. 


urge i 

8m. 7*. 6d. uonm 

fF. w. Cbrlstian. the carolwk 

ISLANDS. WiUi mang Illustralions and 
Maps. I>emy Buo. xas. 6d* nit. 

A. Cla^ M.A.fF<d!ow of Lincoln College. 
THif COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their 
History and their Traditions, 8m^ tas, 6d, 

F. A. darks, M.^ See Leaders of Religion. ^ 

S. H. Oolbedk,M.D. IM^ASES OF THE 
HEART. With ^.lumerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8m. las. 

r. a. Couingwood, M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8m.' dr. 

w. ,E. Oomna, M.A. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Congrere. THE' COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an In- 
troduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait, 
a vols. js, 

R. W. cooke-Tliylor. See Social QuesUons 

Series. 

J. G. CoFdery. the odyssey of 

HOMER. A Translation, Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

Uarie Corelli. THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute to the Noble . 
Life of Victoria Regina, ^mallfti^^ te. 

A CHRI.'JTMAS GREETING. Sm.ito, is. 

RownuuT Cotea dante'S garden. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcap, 8m. 21. 6d, Leatky^ 3^. not. 

!\j. ». Cowper. THE hil£ of the ' 

GRACES : or, The Great Stone 
Temples of Tripole «With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. "Demy Bvo^ los, 6d. 

Harold Cox, See Sodal Questions 

Series. 

W. J. Craig. See Shakespeare !i ^ 

W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Crown 8m. as, 6d, c 

Mrs. Craik. See Little Ubraify. . 

Rickard Graakaw. ^ See Little Library. 

W. Crooke, THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES OF INDIA; Their R^th* 
KOLOGV AND ADMINISTRATION. With Maps 
and Illustrations. DentyBtfo. sot,6d, 

C. 0 . ^nunp, M.A. See Standard Library. 
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F. Fellow oFaII Souls’ Col- 

lege. Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BuER WAR* With many Illustrations, 
PlanSf aa4iPortniit8. In 2 vms, VoL /., jss. 


W* OlumiaghaiSt P.a see Social 
Qnestions Series. 


B. L Oattfl? D.D? See L^ders of Religion. 

Um BwtlMn OaUUP. A REC^fffi of 
FIFTY YEARS' WORK. With ijjIHu.- 
trationll Zarg-a 21 s, wU . 


^ The record of the worlc^f the celebrated 
* Engravers, coigaining a vallery of beauti- 
ful Pictures by F, ^^ker, Sir J. Millais, 
Lord Leighton, and^otfaer great Artists. 
The book is a history of the finest black-and- 
white work of the nineteenth century. ^ 

*A very interesting record for all who 
have followed the development of modem 
illustration.'— Graphic^ 

‘ Ranks worthily with the splendid art 
library of the last century. Written^in a 
livelyand engaging style. '^GlasgowHerald. 

*The book is abundantly illustrated, and 
shows what w'ood engraving was at its best.' 
‘-^ScoUtnan, 

*A store of genial reminiscences. The 
designs of the various masters are exc^ulsitely 
engraved, A worthy record of a period that 
is gone.’ — Standard, 


OLD ENGLISH ICDSfOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time, An Account of Locaf , 
Observance!, Festival CiMoms, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
Fro&tispiece. €rofwn^o, fir. 

iW. IL DSxon,M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. • Suond MiHon, Crmn 
800 . ar. (4, 0 

* Much sound and well-expressed critic!^. 
The bibliography is a hoon.’-~Sj^aJker, 

^See also University Extension Series. 

E, DowdeS. See Shaltespeare. 


J. DoWdttl, D.D. See Charchman’s Library. 

S. B. Drlrer., D.D.. Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
^Oxford. SIMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTEf WITH THE OLD 
T£STAME1|^. C^ownSvff, fir. 
m *A welcome companion to the author's 
“ famous Introduction.’”— 


8 . J! Dnnoan (Mrs. Cotes), Author of 
'A Voyage of Consolation. ‘ ON THE 
OTHER SIDE d)F THE LATCH. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, fir. 


CHement Edwards. See Social Questions 
Series. 


Lieut P. 0 . ElUot-LoeUiart See Lord 
Fincas|^. 


0. W. DaUlellfM. A. See Leaders of Religion. 


Dante See Standard Library, 

LitflFLibraryoand Little Biographies. 

A. u. T. DameBtetM-. Tifs life of 

EKNE^ RENAN. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Crown Bzto. fir. 


0. L IBCklinon. See University Extensioi^ 
Series. S 


H. N. DiekSOtt, F.R.Met Soc. 

See Unifersity Extension Series. 

Lad 7 DiU». See Social (^estions Series. 

P.H.DltoflAeld,M.A.,F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VILLAGES. Illustrated. Crown Bvo, fir. 

*A book which for its instructive and 
pictorial value should find a place in every 
villag^^librdy. ^-‘Scotsman, 

* (^^of the Aest fooks on village anti- 
quitieamre have seen.'— 

THlt STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
Augustus Tbssok D.D. Frortfsptece. 
Soeomd Edinon, Crown Bvo* fir. ^ 


H. E. Egerton, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 
8vo. 12 s. 6d. 


'It is a good^ book, Aistinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp Af principles.*— 
^Anckoster Guardian* 

W,k, Pairlirother, M.A. the philo- 
EO?Hy OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. ^s, 6d, 


W, Yorke PauMet M.A. THE de 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE. With Introduction, 
Notes, etc. Crown Zvo. ar. 6 <^» 


Lord Plneaatle. A FRONTIER cam- 
paign. By Viscount Fincastlb, V.C., 
and Lieut. P. C. Elliot-Lockhabt. With 
a map and ifi Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Crown 8po, fir. 

a. W, Fisher, M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8w. los, 6d. 

Edward PltsOerald. the RUbaiyaT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. B atson> and a Biography 
of Omar D. Ross. fir. Also an 

Edition on lirge p^er limited to 50 copies. 
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S. A ntMeraJA 'THB HIGHEST 

' ANDES. \KBth a Ma]»t $t Hkstrationt, 
13 of which Qftt in *'^hotosrftvure, and a 
panorama. JSesmti 3citr. mi. Also a 
Small Edidoo on Hand^nAide Paper) limited 
to 50 Copies. ;f5, sj. ^ 

J. F. Frwwr. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With xoo Illustrations. 

Bvfi, 6s. 

* A classic of C3rcltngk graplitc and witty.' 

-^Yorkshire Post* ^ 

£ 4 . von Fren^nreicb. DAIRY 
bacteriology; a Short Manual for 

the Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
Aiksworth DAvig« M. A. Second Edition, 
Revised* Crown 9 vo. is. 6 d, 

H.^W. Falfbrd, M.A* See Churchn^n's 

Morris FnUer, B.D, THp LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHIT DAVENANT. 
D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of Salisbury! 
Petny hvo, loi. 6 d, f 

Mrs. GaskOlL See Little Library. 

H. B. George^ M.A.. Vellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Pbns. Third 
Edition. Crown 8»t>, 6f. 

* Mr. George has undertaken a useful 
task^that of making military affairs in* 
telligible and instructive to nep-military 
reac^rs— and has executed it with a large 
measure of success. Times. 

R. de B. Gibbins. Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY Iff ENGLAND! HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Second 
Edition. Do*ny %vo. lor. 6<f, 

See also University Extension Serie^' and 
Social Questions Series. \ 

Edward Gibbon. See Standard Ubrar^ 

£. 0 . 8. GibBOn* D.D. See Oxford Com- 
mentaries and Little Biographies. 

itt Hon. W.E. Gladstone. M.P. the 

PEECHES OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., and H. 

L Cohen, M.A. With pOTtraiU. Demy 

I. Vols. IX, and A*., i2f, (>d. each. 

A. B. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOL A. 
Third Edition. Pott Zvo. w. 6rf. 

VERSES TO ORDER, Cr. ^0. ar. td. net. 

P. Anderson Grabam. Sdb Social Questions 
Series. 

F. 8. Oraager M.A., LittD. THE 
WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. Crown 
Bpo* dr. , ^ 


THE SOUL dr A CHRISTIAN. Omm 

%vo. 6r. 

A book deaUng with the eVohitieti eif the 
religious life andexper|eiloes.e 
‘ A remarkable hook. *^lasgow 
See also University Extemioh Serlts. 

R. A. (Gregory. See University Extension 
Series. •• » 

C. a. G^inling^ A HISTORY OF THE 
GRSA'f NORTHERN RAILWAY, 

niustratioAs. Demy few. 

xor. id* f 

‘ Mr. Grinling has done fora Railway what 
Macaulay did<'for Englbh History. 71 %# > 
Engineer* <1 * 

I. Gwynn. k birthday book. 

Demy 8 vo. ns. 6 d. 

XhiH is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular care, c. 

B. A. Hadfleld. See Social Questions Series. 

John Hackett, B-D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTkOipX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8 vo. i$i*nei. 

J. Angns HamUton. THE siege of 

MAFEKING. With many lUostrations. 
Crown Zvo. 6r. 

D. Hannay. a short history of 

THE ROYAL NAVY, From Early 
Time.s to the Present Day. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Demy Bvo. yr. 6 d. each* 
Vol. 1 . 1200-1686, 

A. T. Hare. M. A. THE construction 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Diagrams. Demy 8 vo. 6 s, 

Clifford BinlBon. READmC AND 
READERS* P'cojfi. Bvo. is. W* 

* An extremely sensible I/vtIe book.'— 

* Manchester Guardian* 

^William Harrison. M.A., late Rector of 
Clovelly. CLOVELLYuSERMONS. With 
a PrefMe by ' LucAsfMALEt.* Prowh Bvo, 
3r. 6 d. 

Sven Hedln, GCld Medallist of the Royal 
OeograpWSl Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
With 300 ninstrations froiir^''^ketciies and 
Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 
Two Volumes* Royal Bvo* ios. met* 

*One of the greatest books of the l^d 
. issued daring the century, li is imjpossible 
to give an adequate idea of the richness df 
the contents of this ^k; dr Of Its bounding 
attractions as a story of travel nnibltMiSBed 
in geographical and buman interest. Much 
of It is a revelatioa Altogether die #ork 
is one which in solidity. Hov^ty, and interest 
miisUftake a Srst rank aStong pubHcatioDS 
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T. F. Audtnia. SnUtd* Library. 

E. Benlqr. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Cmm QiK 31. ^ 

O. B. SMte, &f.Aa, of All Sbills'y 
Oxford, Candn or M^stlHinstor,# APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIAWITY : As %^aied 
^ the Epistles of Sl Paul to the CoriafbLans. 
Crown §00, §s, 

LIGHT AHO LEAVEN : HtstowCAL and 
* Social SxRMOMi. Crowitoo, 6 s. 


DISCIPLINE ANfl ,LAW. 
as.§d, • 


Fcap, Bvo. 


Cl 60 rfBi BillMrt. See Library of Devotion. 


W. A. 8 . a^wtns, B*A. 
tension Seriea. 


See University Ex* 


T. Hilbttrt. See Little Pine Books. 

Howard aBmefata with THE boer 

FORCES, With 34 illustrations. Sitond 
Edition, Crown §00, 6s, 

S. _L„Htade. THE FALL OF THE 
With Phui^ etc. Dlsmy 


CONGO ARABS. 
Bvo, xgs, 6dL 


L T. Hobbonse, Fellow of CCC., 
HEORY 


lUW Ul Oxford. 

OP KNOWLEDGE. 


THE THEO; 

Drwy 8vo. sis, 

J. A* BobSCHL M.A. See University Exten- 
sion Series and Social Questions Series. 

T. WajiyyiL D.C.L. See Leaders of Re- 

CbestorEolcombe. THE HEAL CHIN- 
ESE ^^STION. Crmm Bvo. 6s. 

*It liran imTOrtant addition to the 
materials befwe the public fpr forming an 
optnjon on^ nrost difficult and pressing pro- 
biem.*— 7 x*««. f 

flir T. E Eoldlcb. K.cLe. the 

INDIAN BORDBKLAND : being a Per- 
sonal Record of Twenty Years. Illustrated. 
Bpo, xss. not, ^ 

^‘Interesting and inspiriting frdth cover to 
cover, it assuredly take its place as the 
classical on the history of the Indian 
frontier,’— 

0 . J. Bolyoake.* See Social Questions Sttries. 

EL.8.BorAmx«b,|i.A. WATERLOO: 
A Na||ative and Cnlictsm. With Plans. 
SecomrEdition* Crown Boo, 35. 

A brilliant essay— simple, sound, and 
t though. ’ —Xksily CkrOnide, 

See also Little Biographies. ^ 

R. F. Horton, D^ D. See Leaders of Rjllgion. 


Akaudfer 9 !oUft.*MANCHITRlA VidL 

l^^ratiohs and'a h!||Lp. JOids^Boo, xos.td, < 

CkHOWiallL See Social Questions Series. 

AO.Bttt0!lilUMm. THE GOLFING PIL- 
GRIM. CrowndBoo. 6s, 

A. W. Button, 18. A See Leaders of Re- 
ligion. 

R. Button. See Leaders of Religion. 

W. E Hutton. M.A. OTHE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, sr. 

See also Leaders of R^^iglon. 

Benxik Ibsen. BRAND. ADragia. Trans- 
lated by W I LLi Wilson. TAird Edition, 

Crown Bvo, 6d. ^ 

7. E Inve» M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford ^lege, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MVS- 
TkCISM. The Hampton Lectures for 1899, 
Detny 8v^. xsr. 6d. net, 

* It is fiflly Worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Hampton Lectureship.'— 
Record. 

J. Btepben Jeans. See Social Questions 
Series. 

B. L. Jaflbrson. A new ride to 

KHIVhT Illustrated, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

S. Jenkii MJL See University Extension 
Series. 

F. B. Jevons, M.A.. Litt.T). See Hand- 
books of Theology and Churchman's Bible. 

Santiel Johnson, LL.D. the lives 
O f THE ENGLISH POETS, With on 
Introduction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
xrait. Three Volnmer. xos, 6d, 

Sir E B. JobnstoiL K.C.B. British 
CENTRAL AFRICA With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Second 
Edition. Crown 4/n. i8r. mi. 

F. W, Joyce, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. is. 6d, 

tady Julian of Norwich, revela* 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warkack. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the Bntish Museum of a bodt' which 
Dr, Dalgairns terms ' One of the most 
remarlmme bodks of the Middle Ages.' ^ Mr. 
Inge in bis Bathpton Lectures on Christian 
Mysticism calls ft The beautiful but little 
knowU Redeia'tions , ' 

K. XaUflOiaifta.^ S^ Social Questims Series. 



i 6 _ . Messrs. Methuen’S Catalo(;^e 


A B. XMUW, M.A. THE BOEK STATES : 

^ A History DescriplioA of the Transvaal 
and the Orango Fr^ Stat$. With Map. 
Crmm 8w. 6f. 

J. P. D.D, THE AGAPE AND 

THE EUCHARIST, Ctvwn 8w. 3X. 6dji 

John Xebto. THE CI&ISTIAN YEAR. 

«Witb an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D,, Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated ^ R. Akning Bell. Sec<md 
Edition, Fcap, Svo, 31. Po^ed 
morocco, 5X, , 

' The present edition is annotated with all 
the care and insight to be expected from 
Dr, Lock.’— 

See also Library of Devotion. 

ThonuLB k XempiB. the imitaton 

OF CHRIST. With ah Introduction by j 
Deak Fakrar. <jlllusttf ted by C. M. 
Gere. Second Edition. Pca/.dtfO, 3X, 6^. 
net. Padded morocco, ss, 

'Amongst all the innumerable E.tglish 
editions of the ’* Imitationj" there can have 
been few vjhich were prettier "than this one, 
printed in strong ami handsome type, with 
all the glory of red initials.'— 

Herald, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation by C. Bigg, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church. With an l^oduction. 
Crown Bvo. 3J. 6d. ^ 

A new edition, carefully revised and set 
in Iwge type, of Dr. Bigg's well-known 
version. 

'Dignified' harmonious, and scholarly,' 
—Ckitrch Review. 

See also Library ot Devotion. 

James Houglitoii Kennedy, D.D., Ailsist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University i 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SFXONt) I 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, | 
Dissertations and Notes. Crown Zvo. 6e, 


0. W* Wwimitigf M. A. See Umverrity Ex- 
tension Series. 

A. W* XinglaJce. See Little Library. 


Bndrard Xipiiiut. BARRACK -ROOM 
BALLADS. 66^ Thousand, Crotvn Zvo, 
6s, Leather, 6s. net. 


* Mr. Kipling's verse is strong, vivid, full 
of cbaracter. , . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line,’— 7VV«ex. 

'The ballads teem wiihJmaglnation, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them with 
laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our 
pulses, the cimningl;i^ ordered words tingle 
with life ; and if this be not poetry, what 
\^V-^Pall Mail Gazette. ^ ' 


THE SEVE1& SEAS, ^th Thmsomd 
Crown Bvo, « Bnckram, gilt tof, 6s^ 
Leather, 6s, net, 

‘The Emnire baa found %siAger ; it ii 
no depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or o^efTtb' 
take account of them.'— 

Manchester Gnamm, 

OcdoikdCoopar Bills. 'THB story OF 
THE BRirnH ARMY. intutrati.d. 

Hemg^vo, js, 6dj 


CharfeB Lamb, the essays of elia. 

With over xoo lUustralLons by 1 'a. Garth 
Jones, and an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
L>emy Bvo, xA\ 6d. ^ 

‘This edition is'in^many respects of 
peculiar beauty. Chronicle, 

‘It is in every way an admirable edition 
and the illustrations are delightful.' — 

' « Idterainre, 

‘ Furnished wiib a deligbUttt introduction 
and thoroughly well illustrated.— 


Stanley Laiie-Foole. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY PARKES. A Hew and 
Cheaper Edition, ^Crown 8vo. 6s, 

See also W, M. F. Petrie. 


F.LanflM(!^.M.A. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAvE; Poems of Chivalry, Knt«irprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. ax. 6d. 

' The book is full of .splendid things.'— 
World, 


Hon. EmUy LawlesB. A garden 

DIARY. Demy Bvo. ft. 6d. net. 

E. K Layaxd. M. A. religion in boy- 
hood. Notes on the ^eligiodh V^iining 
of Boys, ^mo. is, 

0. S. Lapard. the life of mrs. 

LYNN LINTON. With Portg|ts. Demy 
Bvo, i 2 S. 6d, ^ 

* Mrs. Lynn Linton is Hre j^resented to 
us in all her moods. Slie Iivef<r in the book ; ^ 
^ she is presented to us so that we really 
know hnr.'^Literatnr^ 

WUUamLaW. See library of l^evotion. 


Captain KelTlUe Lee. A HISTORY OF 
POLICE IN%NGLAND. Crown 8»a. 
js, 6d. 

* A learned book, compria{if|f^any curious 
details to interest the general reader as y^ell 
as the student who will copsult it for exact 
inforination.'— Daf/y Hews, 

* A valuable contribution toEnglish social 

history .*— a ~ 

‘ The book rests on accurate research and 
gives avast array of facts and sbitistics.'— 
Glasgow Herald, 

‘ Captain Lee leads us from Anglo-Shxon 
police to Sir Robert Peel. . . , The best 
accD^it which has yet appeared.— 
Chronicle, 
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▼* B. M.A. SeeUni^enity fixtension 

S^ek. 

XJiffyd A thousand 

MILES WITH THE C.I.V. With an 
' Inuoduction by Q>lone] Mackinnok, and 
i^ilwtrait and Map* Cfvtan iw. 6s, < 

Walter Loac» IBD., Warden ^ Kebla Coi- 
leee. ST. PAUL, TMB MASTER- 
BUILDER* CfPwn^Wt 3^1 68* 

See also Oxford Commentaries (Leaders 
of Religion, and Library of Devotion. 

•Bon. Mrs. Id^ton. eWOMEN AND 
THEIR 'WOMiC.e Ctvwtt Bvo» ar. 6dL 

• Thoughtfnl, bterSting, practical. 

Guarditin, 


& B. Wolieu. THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING.^ With 3 Phot<9^ 
gravores W G. «E. Boogb, and other * 
UlttitrationS* Dtmy 8v^ io«. 6d* 

X aMHlalS. T%1E LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
•* ’ With 319 

•grarure. 


'The book is of sound precept giv^ 
with sympathy and wit,*—/*i 7 j/. 

P. MaoOniUL See Leaders of Religion. 

Xathexine and Gilbert Maoqnoid.^ IN 

PARIS, llhistratedaby Thomas R. Mac- 
QUOiD, R.I. With a Maps. Crown Bvo. tr. 

A.II. Maekay. See Churchman’s Library. 

Lanrie Mafniu. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH, CroumSvo. 2s. 6d. 

J.B.MabafEytLitt.D. See W. M. F. Petrie. 

F. W. Maitland, LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
O^ri^ge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
UCND. Jlojml Bvo, IS. 6d, 

J, S. Marr, F.R.S., Fellow*of St. John’s 
Colleg^gCambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDTOF SCENERY. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo, 

* A voldfbe, moderate in size and readabln 
in style, which will be acceptable alike t 9 
tiie student of geology and geography, and 
to the t(||arist.’— .i 4 

A. J. Mason. See Leaders of Religion. 

Geom Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF 
THE Ml^GASTRES. With xaColoored 
Plates. Royal Bvo, \Bs,nti. 

See also Uijversity Extension Series. 

C. F. 0. Mastermaa. Tennyson as 

ARBLiC^USXl^CHER. CrownBvo. 

J . ^ 

'A ftoughtful and penetrating apprecia- 
^n,^ull of interest and suggestion. I 


Phil May. 

4to. 6s. 


THE PHIL MAY ^BUM. 

• k 


‘This splendid vrotk.'^W'orld. 

*Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
Ampleteness in scom and beauty. Si^al 
tribute must be pall to the eztraoraina^ 
completeness of the niasttarions.*-*- 04 ^fr. 

A. H.HUne. ULYSS^: or, D£ ROUGE- 
MONTOFTROY.^i»w//y»«r/tf. ^.6d. 

* Clever, droll, saaii.'~~Gnardian. 

J.tl. Milne, M.B. See W. M.F.* Petrie. 

J. O. Cotton MincMn. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. Crown Bvo. Second Edition, sr. 

P.aba]si0rslIitdhMl,M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Ssamd 
Edition. • Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A text-book designed to erover the new 
Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

K E. Mooro. See Social Questions Series. 

JamoBMoxier. THE adventures of 
HAJJTbABA of ISPAHAN. With an 
Introduction by E. G. Browns, M.A., and 
a Portrait, a vols. 7s 

B, 0 , G. Monle, D.D. e&ee Leaders of 
Religion. 

M. m Patteraon Mnir, M.A. See Uni- 
wersity Extension Series. 

H. W. Nevlnaon. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. With x 6 Illustrations and 
a Plan. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Jaxnea Noithoote. R.A. THE conver- 
sations OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 
Ernest Fletcher. With many Portraits. 
Demy Bvo. sos, 6d. 

* Mr. Fletcher’s book will range and rank 
urith Hazlitt’s.’— 

‘ Every reader, with any taste for art, will 
find the book en^ossing,’— Rost, 

A. H. Norway; Author of ' Highways and By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwall. ’ NAPLES : 
PAST AND f»RESENT. With 40 Ulus- 
trationsbyA. G. FeraRD. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

StandlBh O^Orady. THE STORY OF 
IRELANl^ nCrowm Bvo, as. 6d, 

A 7 • 
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lira. OUjdiaat. See Iteaden of KeUgion. 

'C. W. (taoailLrM. A., ^Fellow of AU Bools*. 
Oxford, A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. VoL II.: The Middle Ajfes, 
from, the Fourth to the Fhurteenth Century* 
IHustratecL I>tmy Sw, 21s. 


‘ The whole art of waidn its historic evolu* 
tioo has never been |reated on such an 
^ ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any rec^t contribution to the 
exact history of the world has pomssed 
more enduring value.’— Chrtmi^i. 


t 

Prinoo Renil of Orleans. FROM TON* 
KIN TO INDIA. Translated by Hamlby 
BenT; M.A. WiCh TOO Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown gilt top. 35^. 


R. L. Ottley. M.A. See Eeaders of Relt^on 
and Handbooks of Theolo^. 

J. H. Orerton, M.A. See Leaders Ir 
Religion. ^ 


K. N. Oxford, of Guy’s Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OR- NURSlNCf. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6<i. 

*The most useful work of the kind that 
we have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical maa\jal.*'~“MancAesier Guardian. 


W. C. 0 . Fakes. THE SClBTfCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demjf 8m 15^. 

'A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, {.radical and well-stocked.'— 
Scotffftan. 

E H. Pearce, M.A. the ANNALI OF 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 64 . 

‘ A well-written, copious, authentic his- 
tory.’— T jwj. 

R. E. Peaiy, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. WithoverSoo 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 8m 39;. net. 

'His book will take its place among the 
permanent literature of Arctic exploration.’ 


PetiriA.D.CL.,LL$., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at Uniifcmty College, 
A HIST^Y OF EGYPT, from thb< 
Earlibrt Tim&s to thb P^bkt Dav. 
Fully Illustrated. InnMtmnmte. Croime 
800. 6x. meh* - 

* Ahistory written in the spirit of iSintifie 

K xdsion so worthily represented hf Dr. 

trie and his school Cannot but promote 
Sound and afj^urato studvi and supply a 
vacanC place li^he RogliA literatun of 
Egyptology.'— TW o 

VoL, I. Prehistoric Times ^ XVIth 
Dynasty. Fourth Edition. 

VoL. II. Thb YVUth and XVUIth Dt* 
NASTIES. Third E^itWu 
VoL. IV. The Ecwfr of the Ptouimie& 
J. P. Mahaff^ LittD. 

VoL. V. Roman Ecvft. J. G. Milne, M.A, 
You VI. Egypt in the Middlb Ages. 

Stanlsv Lane-Poole, M.A 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. FuUy Illustrated. 
Crown 8m ar. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crvum Bm. 
2S. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trist- 
ram Ellis. In 7 >u/o Volnmes. Crown Zvo. 
3r. 6d, each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
Z20 Illustrations. Crown 8m 31. 6d. 

* In these lectures he displays rare skill 
in elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’— TY nmc. 

M. C. PottW^ M.A., F.LS. See UnWerMty 
Extension Scries. •:» 

L. L. Prlo0^ M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND 
PRACTICE. Crown Bm. 61^. 

See also University Bhetensioa Series. 

“Q." THE GOLDEN PtfMp, A Proces- 
sion of English Lyrics. Arranged by A T. ^ 
Qoillbr Couch. Crown 8m. Buckram. 
6s. ^ 

R. B. Rackkam, M.A See Ckford Com- 
mentaries. _ 

Bastingl RaalldaR, M. A.. FeUowand Tutor 
of New College, Oxfoid. .^OCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Crown 6s. 

W* Reason, M.A See Soda' Questions Serin, 


Sidney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the R^al Com- 
mission On the LicensingXaws, PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING R^ORM, Second 
Editim. Crown 8m, u. 6d. 

J. W. Peters, D.D. See CburdiRian’s 
Library. , 


Cbat^ Richardson, the et^glish 

TURF. With nun erens Illustrations and 
Plans. Demy 8m. z^r. ^ ^ 

' From its sensible Introduction lo Its very 
complex Index^ this is about the besli'3xK>k 
that we are likely for some time to see 
subject with which it deali/-^ 
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ST. ANSLEMCF canter- 
BUBKT; A Cmapteh ih the Histoht op 
R sudiON. J>imy 7^. 

K.B.B0bttr^ SeeCCOvumer. 

A» Bobertion, Principal of Kinf’s 

Colltge,L^on. REGKUM DEX. The 
Bitnptoa E«ct<ue8 of 1901. Dtmjt 9 vo. 
X 9 r. 6d, neiL ^ 

'Anoubie volitineu luchlST valtio and 
interest is in its histimc veatnMbt of its 

* It is alt<^ether a solid piece of woRe and 
a valtuAle contribution to the history of 

^ Christian thooght/‘-%SlM>frH!(a^ 

c. 0. Bol>ertfOStAl«A,^Fellow of Ail Souls,' 
Oxford VOCES A(>AOEMICiE. With 
a Frontii^ieoe. Poti 6w. 3s. 

BirO.B.SetartMB.K.c.s.1. chitral^ 

The Story of Minor Siege* With numer- 
ous lllastratfbns, Map and Plans. Second 
Edition, Demy 8no. loe, 6d, 

'A book which the Elizabethans would 
have thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and nAre human than any 
novel. Chronicle, 

J. W. Eobertflon-soott THE PEOPLE 
OF CHINA. With a Map. Croton Bvo. 
3e.6d, 

A. W. BobblBOn. See Churchman's Bible. 

OedllaBoblnBoiL the ministry of 

DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. Crown 
Svo, y. 6d, 

V.Kflai^Row. WITHTHEGREEKS 
IN THESSALY. With rfnustratioiu. 
Crown Sew. 6e, 

V. OXarR BtxsseU. the life of 
ADMIRAL XORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With lllu5t»rions by F. Brancwyn. Fourth 
Edition. CrotOn Zvo. 6s. j 

* A book which we should like to see in 
the hands of evefyJmy in the country.’— 
St, JemWe Gaoette, 

VlMOnnt 0 t. Cms. VHE LIFE OF 
FRANCOIS DE FENELON, Ulus- 
tiated. %fmy 8ve, xos. 6d, 

* A work of high historical and lively in- 
terest.*— ^ 

* A most intm^ting life of a most interest- 
ing personage.’— 

* W^ave in this admirable volume a most 
valuabk addition to our historical portrait 
gallerjir— Mews, 

3 . SMbatWt, M. A. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. With numerous 
lllaitrations. Demy 8tw. js. 6d, ^ 


F.R.S.^ DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Zw, 6s, , . • 

A popular J^tory^f the most remarkable 
flying Mimals which ever lived. Their rela- 
tions to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living 
and extinct are wown ny an original series 

* of illustrations. The scattered remtuns pre- 
served iu Europetndtbe Dinted States Imve 
been put together accurately to show the 
varied flarms of the animals. The book is% 
natural history of riiese extinct animals 
which flew by means of a single finger. 

▼. I? Bella, M.A. See University Extenrion 
Scries. • 

Edmimd Selotii. TOMMY smith's 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Second E^tion. Fc«^,Zfoo, 2 s, 6d, 

* A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur- 

s»ycla8sic.^-AAr nsntm. * 

A. Sbaip. See limversity Extension Series. 

J. B. BbMUOiSt. THE PIANOFORTE 

g^SONATA; Its Origin and Development. 
Crown Zvo, y, 

'4‘his work should be in the possession of 
every musiciaa and amateur. A Concise 
and lucid flistc^ and a very yaluable work 
for reference.’— A thmamm, 

Arfibnr Bberweil. M.A See Social Ques- 
tions Series. 

F. H. Skrlne and E. D. Bobs, the 

HEART OF ASIA. With Maps and 
many JUlustrations by VIersstchagxn. 
Large Crown Zvo. xoa 6d, net, 

* This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledge of Central Asia. . . . Illuminat- 
ing and convincing.' — Times. 

Byw BnuU, M.A See University Exten- 
sion Series. • 

HoyAU 0. Bmltb. See Little Library. 

Alblrt BOreL THE eastern ques- 
tion IN THE eighteenth CEN- 
TURY. Translated by F. C. Brakwrll, 
M.A. Crown Zvo. y. 6d, 

R. Boathej. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(HowanLCliflbrd, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dish). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hankav. Second Edition, Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

* A brave, inspiriting hook,* ~~Blach and 
WhiU, 

W. A Bpoonor, M.A See Leaders of 
Religion. 

J. W. Btaablidge, B.D See library of 
Devotion. 

0, BtopllOllBOnLof the Technical College, 
Bradirord, and7. Sudllardfi. of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Demy Zvo* Second Edition, js. 6d, 
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Laurenoe Sterna, the LIFE ANT) 
OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

'• With an limt>d&ction by Charles Whib* 
LEV, and a Poi| 7 ait. a a voU. 71, 

W. sterry, M.A. annals of eton 

COLLEGE. With nnmerotts Hlostrations. 
I)emy Zvo, 7s. ,, 

R. L.' StOYSltBaiL THE LETTERS OF 
t ROBERT LOUIS HtEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro* 
ductions, ‘ by Sidney Colvin. Sixik and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Svo. im. 

Library Edition. jS^entyivo. a vole, ass.net 
' Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation^ . . of extraordina^ 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the 
truest record of a “richly com^unded 
spirit ’* that the literatqge of our timchas 
preserved. '—Tinus. 

VAILIMA LETTERS, mth an Etched 
Portrut by William Strang. 

Edition. Crown Bvo. Bnckram, 6r. 

A. W. StreaiM, D.D. See Churcl^man's 
Bible. r 

Clement E.^Btrettbn. A history OF 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. With 
numercus Illustrations. DentyZvo. las.Cd, 

F. Snddardfi. See C. Stephenson. 

JonatlUm SvlfL See Standard Library. 

J. B. Symee, M.A. See UniveiSty Exten* 
sion Series. 

J. Tanler. See Library of Devotion. 

E. L. Taimtoa A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Illus- 
trations. I?iJfty Bvo. 2XS. net 
'A history of permanent indue, yhich 
covers ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting and 
careful book.’--XiVrm/«»r« 

T. M, TlWlor, M..A, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTION^ AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. CnmmBvo. 7s, 6d. 

* We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully written work, and admire espedally 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment and 
the human interest with which he has in- 
spired a subject lybich in some hands be- 
comes a mere series of cold abstractions. It 
is a work that will be stimulating to the 
student of Roman history.'— if th4naum. 

TaanysoiL THE early poems of 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by J. 
Chvrton Collins, M.A. With 10 iJlus- 


itogravure by W. E. F, 
» wo. tor. 6tL 


trations in Photou 
Britten. mv. iw. 00;* 

See also Standard Library and little 
Library. 

W.1LTllft6it«ray. See Little Libnury. 

F. V. TbaoMd. M-A. See Univenity 

Extension Series. ^ 

A. H. Tbompaon. See yttle Guides. 

P 8 |cet Tcy&b^ Lttt.D., U.k, See Little 
Biogni$)hies ano fittle library. 

Hsrtat TnnalL DEIRDRE web : and 
Other Poems. Crown Bvo. st.f 

FbUto lTWW(Pvx\ THE LIGHTER 
SIDE OF CRICKET-i^Cwwh 6s/ 
*A wholly enterUming book.— Giisnraev 
fferald. 

* The most welcome book on our national 
game publidied for yjeais.'— CMM/y Gentle* 
man. 

J. K. Trottar, Colonel, R.A.* THE NIGER 
SOURCES. With a Map and Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo. $0, 

G. B. Tronil)aclC. eSee Little Guides. 

Qartnide TuckwalL See Social Questions 
Series. 


lonlfla Twining. 

Series. 


See Social Questions 


a W. Wada, D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of modem criticism{ and vnitten 
with great lucidity.*— 

Edgar Wallaoa. writ JN barracks. 

Cfvwn SvOf 31 . 6d. 

Ziaa& Walton. THE lives OF DONNE, 
WOTTON. HOOKER, HERBERT and 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, andu Portrait. 

See also Little Library. i 

F. Ware, M.A. educational re- 
form. Crown aw. at, 6d. 

J. Walla, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. ON'^ORD AND OXFORD 
life. By Members of the University 
Third Edition. Crown 6d. 

A short HISTORY OF ROME. Third 
Edition. With 3 Mi^ Cr. Bvo. 3 a. 6d. 

This book is intended Iot the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Fra Students at tips Univetsitied It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc.' < 

'An original work written on ah original 
plan, and with uncommon frmbntsE and 
vigour.'— 

See also Little Guides. 
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r> M.A .1 Curate of St. Matthew's, 

^ , ^Vestninsttt. THE HOLY SACRIFICE, 
v\iVW8w. teLuft 

jUlonawstmoro. the last of the 

GREAT SCOUTS C Buffalo BiU*). With 
Illustrations. Dent^ Bvo. 6s. 

' Aftarrative of one of the most attractive 
figuffes in the public Ckrdniclc. 


e W&iblSF. iSee BMey and Whtbley. 

.Xb WhiblW, M,A., Fello# of Pembroke 
* College, Cambridge. CIVIEEK OCiGAR* 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATBON 


AND CHARACTER. Crows 8»o. 6s. 

▲ Silva Wlllte. THE EXPANSION OF 
EGYPT : A Polil^l and iRstorical Survey. 
With four SpecialMd^ Ifsmy 8w. a ss./iof. 


Arnold WMte. EFFICIENCY AND 
EMPIRE. CrotOH 8vo. 6s. 

Clllbort Wlllte. See Standard Library. 

W. H, VUkllUii B.A. See Social Questions 
Series. 


J. Frome Wtudnsoil, M.A. See SociM 
Questions Series. % 

W. WilUaHtton. ThI BRITISH GAR- 
DENER. Illustrated. DtmyZm. xox. 

& 0. A. Windle, F.R.S. M.A. See Little 
Guides. 


Canon Wiaterbotbam, M.A.tB.Sc., LL.B. 
See ChurchAan's Lyjtrary. 

W. & WonfOliLM.As, SOUIBH AFRICA. 
With a Map. ^ecoturJIdiHon, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Axtlnir ^'A* See Churchman's 

^ Library. 

A. Bl WWo. modern ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait DsntyZvo. 
asr. mi. • 

0. WEadliaan, M.P. the poems of 
William shakespkare with an 

Introduction and NotM. Dtmy8m>. Buck^ 
ram^ gilt top, aor. 6a. 

* We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham's entroduction as a 
masterly ^ece of criticism, and all who love 
Elizabethan literature will And a very 
g#deD of deligfatf n it. "Spectator. 

W. B. Teat*. oaSt anthology OF 

^RISH VER^. Rsvistd and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 3 X. td. 

lilBon Yoimg. the reuef of mafe- 

king. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 9 m 

E.T. Zenker. ANARCHISM. Demy Zvo. 
6d. 


Aetbuen's Stanbatb Xibrats 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. By Edwako Gibbon. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by G. 

» Birkbbcx Hill, LL.D. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

' Afl admirabk edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records ofa literary life. 
Its notes and its numerous apj^ndices are a 
repertory of almost all that can be known 
aMut Gibhou,’— JfamAester Guardian. 

THE DECUMC AND FALL OF THE 
• ROMAN ^MPI]^. A New Edition,! 
edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps,! 
Iw I. B. Bury, ^L.D., Fellow of Trinity 
Cloirege,pabliB. InSovenVolunus. Demy 
8 z^. Gut top. 8s. 6d. each. Also, Cr. Zvo. 
6s. taek. ^ 

*At last there Is an adequate modem 
edition o^Ujibbon. . . . The best edition 
the nineteenth century could oroduce.’— 
Massehoster GuartEass. 

' A great pidbe of editing.'— AcoArwry. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SEL- 
BORNE. By Gilbert White. Edited 
by LJD. MLft.L, F.R.S., assisted by W. 
Wards Fowler, M. A. Crown Zvo. <Sx. 

THft HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS ELLWOOD. Edited by C. G. 
Crump, M, A Crown Ztfo. 6s. ^ 


Ibis edition is the only one which con* 
tains the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Intn^uction and 
many Footnotes. 

LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE ALI- 
GHIERI. The Italian Text edited by 
P^ET Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A Demy Zvo. 
Gfttop, Bs. 6d. Also, Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFREA 
LORD TENNYSON. Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A Crown Zvo. 6s. 

An elaborate edition of ihe^ celebrated 
volume which was published in its final and 
definitive form in 18 ^ 3 . This edition con- 
tains a long Introduction and copious Notes, 
textual and explanatory. It idso contains 
in an Appendix all the Poems which Tenny- 
son afterwards omitted. 

THE JOURNAL TO STELLA By Jona- 
than Swift. Edited by G. A Aitxbn. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTER- 
FIELD TO JLIS SON. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by C StraChev, and Notes 
by A. Calturop. Two Volums. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. each. 
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^rbe IQotha of Sbafieaf^tc 

** Demy Zvo, y. 6d, ^ 

Messrs* Mfi^Kur.N have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in single 
Flays. Each play is edited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a 
Commentary at the fo 6 t of the page. , 

The first volumes are : •( i, 

HAMLET. Edited by^Eowaso Dowx^n, piw more attractive and satisfactory than 
Litt.D. Demy Sve, 0t. &/. this one. It is beatttUmly pribted and paged 

' ‘Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, and hj^ndaomlly and sinroly bound.'— 

both English and Gttnati.*—Aca4iemy. ^ ^ * GauiU* 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Editoi‘ by KIN^ LEAR. Edited by W, J. Qiaig. 
Edward Dowde^, Litt.D, Demy Zvo. DemyZvo. 31. 

3**6<^* *We are grateful for a learned arW 

‘No edition of Shakespeare is likely to sensibleeditionofthrplay.'— 
f f 

Ubc nopclB of CbarlcB EHcfteitd 

«r/f£ ROClUBSTDR EDITION , 
t Cro^ 8 w. Each Volume^ cloth 31 . 6 <f, r 
With Introductions by GEORGit Gissing, Notes by F. G. Kitton, 
and Topo/p^phical Illustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustra- BLEAK HOUSE.*. With Illustrations by 
tions by E. H. New. Two Voiumes, Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes, 

‘As plei[^t a bopy as any one could OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. 
desire. The notes add much to the value of H. New. 

the edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are XHE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
&Uo historical. The volumes promise well Illustrations by G. M. Brimblow. Two 
for the success of the edition.'— .S'ce/rmtfM. Volumes. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, WiA Illustra- BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by 
tions by R. J. Williams. Tw^olumes. Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes. 

asssantlne Celts 

« Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Iitt.D. • * 

ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans- EVAGEIUS. Edited by PtofesMt L«ok 
lated into English by F. J. Hamh,ton, Pa.mkhtie* «id M, Bidez. Dtmf Siw. 
D.D. and E. W. BnoOKS. oF 

lar. Otf. net. Sathas. Den ^ Bzv. 

Cbe Xittll Xibrais 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure FroI^^i 8 pieces^ 

Pott Zvo, Each Volume^ cloth i &/. net^ leather 2s, 6d, net, 

* Altogether good to look upon, and to handle .'— * 

* In printing, binding, lightness, etc., this is a perfect seriex — ^ 

' 1 1 is difficult to conceive more attractive volumes.’— >5*^ lames' t Gsuette. ^ 

' Very delicious little books.' — Literature. 

' Delightful editions. * -^Record. ^ 

* Exceedingly tastefully produced.*— Leader. 

VANITY PAIR. By W. M, Thackeray. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.® By Jane 
Withan Introduction by S. Gwynn. Three Austen. Edited hy £. V. Luc\s. JW 
Volumes. Volumes. ^ 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Jane 
Edited by S. Gwynn. Thru Volumes. Austen. Edited by £. V. Lucas. ^ 

JOHN HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN. By THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord Ten. 
Mrs. Craik. Eoited by Annie Mathe- nyson Edited by Elizabeth Words* 
SON, Two Volumes. * * worth. 

' / 


PSELLUS. By C. 

i^.net. 
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MAUD. By ALritEo, Lor» Tenntson. . 
Editea by Elizabeth Wordswoktk. 

MEMORIAM. By AlfreI), Loro Ten- 
nyson. Edited, with rq Introduction and 
Notes, by HrC Beeching, M.A. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. Edited by J. C 
Collins. M.A. ^ 

A LITTLE* BOOK OF^ ENGLISH 
> LYRICS. WithNota^ " • j 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. ‘Tlrans. 
lated by«H. F. Cart. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, Lttt.D., M.A. 

f HE PURGACORIOt>F DANTE. 
Translated by H. F.Xarv. Edited by 
Paget Toynbee, LittI)., M.A. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 
VERSE. Arranged Rnd edited by T. F. ^ 
Henderson. 

A LITTLE bBoK OF LIGHT VERSE. 
Edited by A. C Deane. 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. 
Edited by Noweli? C Jmith, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 9 

THE ENGLISH PO^MS t)F RICHARD 
CRASHAW. Edited by Edward Hotton. 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM BLAKE. 
* Edited by M. Perugtni. 

EOTHEN. By A. V, Kinglake. With an 
Introduction and Notes. ^ 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskbll. Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. 

A LifTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Arranged and Edited Mrs. P. A. Bar- 
nett. 

LAVENGRO. By GEoi«|fe Borrow. Edited 
by F. Hindes Grooms. Two Volumes. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPH 
VrTHEK. f3y William Beckford. 
Edited by £. Denison Ross. 
raE COMPLES.T aStGLER. By Izaak 
•Walton. Edited by J. Buchan. 


tube little 6utbee * 


Pott Sw, cloth 3x. ; leather , y. 6d. net. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Bv J. 
Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College. Illustrated by £. H. New. 
Fourth Editiim. 

*An adnurable and accurare little treat- 
ise, attractively illustrated.’ — World. 

» CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. 
By A* Hamilton Thompson. Illustrated 
byE. H. New^ 

* I is brightly written and Earned, and 
is just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. '-Sattsmsu. 

THE MALVEM COUNTRY. By B. C. 
- A. WiNDLBt D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by 
• E. H. New. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. C. 
A. WiNt^E, D.Sc.,^.R.S. Illustrated by 
£. H. New. Second Edition. 

One of the most chaj^ning guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 

V 


companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable. '—Academy. 

SUSSEX,^ By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illus- 
trated E, H. New. 

' A charming little book ; as full of sound 
information as it is practical in conception.' 
— A thenavm. 

'Accurate, complete, Bnd*hg»ecably writ- 
ten '—Literature. ^ 

WeItMINSTER abbey. By G. 
E> Troutbeck. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 

*A delightful miniature hand-book.’— 
Glasgow Jnerald. ^ 

' In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must take the first place.'— 
Academy. 

‘ A really first-rate guide-book.'— 

Literature. 


Xittle 3BiodrapbteB 


ptap, 8w. Each volume^ clothe 3 J. 6d , ; leather^ 4 x. net 

THE LIFE *OF DAIJTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. With le 
lllus^ions. • Suond Edition. 

THE LftE OF SAVONAROLA. By E L. S. Horsburgi^ M.A. With Portraits and 
illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, With la 
niustrations. 
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ITbe little Slue JSoofte foriSblldten 

i / , Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 

lUuSirated, Square Fcap^ %vo 2jr. bd, 

‘Very elegant and very interesting volumes.'— Herald, 

' A delightful series of diminutive voluites.'— 

' The series should l»e a favourite among juveniles.’— 

, 1. THE CASTAWAYSf OF MEADOW BANK. By T. Cobr. * 

a. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacob Abbott. ^Edited^y E, V. Lucas. 

3. THE AIR GUN : or, How the Mastermans andDf^bson Major nearly lost their Holidays.^ 
By T. Hilbert. e 

^ ttbe Xibtntt of Bevotipn ^ < 

< Poll Svo, clolh^ 21 .; leather^ 2s, 6d. fet. 


* This series is excellent. —T he late Bishop op Lonook. 

* Well worth the atUntion of the Qergy.’— T he Bishop op Lichpibld. 

* The new “ Library of Devotion "^is cxHlent. — The Bishop op Pbtbrborougk. 

* Charming.*— * Delightful. '—Church BeUt, 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- I THE TEMPLE. By George Herbert. 
TINE. Newly Translated, with an Inffo* Edited, with an Introduction and Notes 


duction and Notes, by C Bigg, D^., late 
Student of Christ Church* Third Edition. 

* The translation is an exaellent piece of 
English, %ad the ^trod action is a masterly 
exposition. We augur well of a series which 
begins so satkfactorily.'— 7 'iwes. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 
Keblb. With Introduction and Notes by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, Ireland Professor at Oribrd. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRLST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Si :ond Edition, 

A practically new translation of this book 
which the reader has, almost for Uie first 
time, exactly in the shape in whicH* it left 
the hands of the author, f 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. W. 
Stanbsidgb, B.D., Rector of Bainton^ 
Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St/ 
John's College, Oxford. 

* It is probably the best book of its kind. 
It deserves high commendation.’— CAwrcA 
Goeette. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By John Keble. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, Oxford. 

‘ This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.*— 

Academjf. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND 
HOLY LIFE. By William Law. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., 
late Student of Christ Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line 
for line, of the Editio Princepe, 


by £. C S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

This edition fontains Walton's Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal 
Bona. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. Stanbriogb, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by B. W. Randolph, 
D.D., Principal of the Theological College, 
Ely. 

A devotional and practical edtflon of the 
Prayer Pook version of the Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA With an Introduc- 
tion by Canon Scott Holland, and Notes 
by H. C, Beeching, M,5« 

THE INNER WAY. Beinj^ Thirty-slx 
Sermons for Festivals by John Tadlek. 
Edited, with an introduction, by A W. 
Hutton, M.A 

THE THOUOrrTS OF PASCAL. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by C S. 
Jerram, M.A ' 

ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By St. Francis 
DE Sales. Edited by W. J, Knox-Little, 
M.A. 

A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM 
THE SAINTS AND PATHEr'.S. Edited 
by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections 
from St. Bernard. Edited by B, Blax- 
LAN », M.A. 
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, OlforO Commentaciea ' • 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden e{KebS CoMe^. Dean 
Ifeland's Professor of Exegesis in the University^of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Editcdi with Intro- 
ducfton and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibson, 
O.D., VicareDf LeSds. Demy^vo^ 6s. 

' The publishers are ^ ft congmtulated 
on the start the series has made,’— 



^ not mlstakei), be much in demand. The 
Introduction is ajpost a model of concise, 
straightforward, mefatory remarks on the 
subject treated. ^ 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With 
Introduction and Notes by R. B. Rackham, 
Mi^ Demy Bve, t 2 s. 6d. 

*A really helpful look. Both introduction 
and commentary are marked by common 
sense and adequate knowledge.*— 


f)anM)oofta 

General Edi^r, A, ROBERTSON, D.I 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited with 
an Introduction by £. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late •Principal of Wells 
Theolbgical College. Third and Cheaper 
Edition in One Volume. DemyZvo. i9s.6d. 

' We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient edition 
of Dr. Gibson's book. It was greatly wanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological students 
just what they want, and we should like to 
think that it was in the bands of every 
candidate for orders.'— Gintrcfiaw. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By F, B. 

{ EVfWS.IVI.A.jXitt.D,, Principal of Bishop 
latheld’s Hall. Second Edison. Demy 
Bvo. los. 6d, ^ * 

‘ The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author's judgm|ent. He is at once critical 
and luminoas, at once just and suggestive. 

^ A comprehensive and thorough book.' — , 
Birming-ham Post. 

THE DOCTRIN]?QF THE INCARNA- 
TION. • By R. L. Ottley, M.A., late 


or Qbcoioflc . 

s 

Principal of IGng's foUege, London. 

eflow of Magdalen College, Oxon., and 
principal of Pusey House. Second and 
cheaper Edition. Demy Svo. xor. 6d. 

' A clear and remarkably full account of 
the mmn currents of peculation. Scholarly 
precision^ . . . genume tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject— are Mr. 
Ottley's merits, ^-duardian, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. £. %KN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield, Demy Bvo. ica.6d. 

* This \wk may be expected to bold its 
place as an authority on its subject.'— 
Spectator, ^ 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN 
EI>GLAND AND AhfERICA. By 
Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Demy Bvo. 
jos. 6d, 

'Singularly well-informed, comprehen- 
sive, and faxtl^Giasgow Herald. 

' A lucid and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every philo- 
sophical library.'— 


^ Ube cbntcbman'0 libtate 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B,D., Examining Chaplain to the 
, Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRftTIANITY. fBy W. E, Collins, 
M.A J^ith Mhp. Crown Bvo. 3 r. 6d. 

• 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. 
By Arthur Wright, M.A., Fallow of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. By Canon Win- 
TERBOTHAM, M. A. , B. Sc. , LL. B. Cr. Bvo. 
sr. 6d. 

THE WORK^fANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J, Dowdei^ D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. Second Edition, 
Cr.Bvo. 3r.^<4 
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EVOLUTION. By 'F. B. Tevon& M.A., 
Litt.D., Pi^ncii>alof Hatfield Hall, Purhun. 
Croum 8w, ^s. 6di 

THE OLD TESTAWElft AND THlE 
NEW SCHOLARSHIP. By J. W. 
PaTSRS, D.D. Crown Sioo, 6s, 

* Every pag^ reveals wide reading, us^U 
with sound and scliohfily judgment.' 

—J^nchoster Guardian, 


THE CHURCHMAN'S IWTRO- 
DUCTtON TO THE OLD TESTA# 
M£NT. Edhed by A. M. Macxav. 
Croojim^woi * 

•The book throughout U frari^ and 
courageous.’— Herald, 

lU 


Ube CbutcbmatlB tSible 


General Editor. J. H. BURN, ^.D. 

r 

Messrs. Meth' jen are issuing a scries of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes are practical and devotional, and the text of the 
Authorised Version is* explained it& sections, which correspond as far as possible 
v/ith the Church i^ectionary. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIAhC^. 
Explained by A. W. Robinson, Vicar of 
All Hallows, Barking. Fcap, 6ve, ^ is, 6d, 
mi, 

•The lAOst attrftctive, sensible, and in- 
structive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.'— cAarcA GtuuUe, 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. W. 
Streanb, D.D. Feap. dvo. xs, 6d. mi. 

‘Scholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. ^—BooJman. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
Explained by C. R. D. BicoSt R-U. P'oap, 
6vo, IS. 6d. net. 

* Mr. Biggs* wcrk is very thoropgh, and 
he managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.* 

—C^uanlian, 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. TAMES. Edited 
by H. W, FulpOrd, M.A Fcap. Zvo, 
xs, 6d. mi, 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D., 
Fellow of Peteihouse, Cambridge. Two 
Volumes, as. mi rack. Vol. i. With Map. 


XeadetB ofiReUdiCDi 

Edited by H. C, BEECHINGj'iM.A. Wiik Portraits ^ Crmn Svo. y, 6d, 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders^jf religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready— 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hut- 

TON, 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M. A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By 6. W. 
Danirll, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hut- 
ton, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Mouls, 
D.D. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, D.P. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Ou- 
phant. 

lANCELOT ANDREW^SS. By R. L. 
OtTLEY. M.A 

AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By 


WILLIAM LAUD. ' By W. V, Hutton, 
M.A. 

JOHN KNOX. iBy F. MacCunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. 

Hodgkin, D.C.L. j 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus Jssscrr, 
D.D. , ^ 

THOMAS CRANMER. -By A 3 s Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Carlvle 
and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. * 


E. L. Cutts, D.D. 


BISHOP BUTLER, By W. A. Spooner, 
M.A 


Othrr (volumes will be announce! in due course. 
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Socuil dluesttone df * 

Edited by H. DB & GIBBINS, l4tt.D^ M.A. . 


Crmk 8v0. 6(/e 


TTUfi^hw^ V^mei dftkit StrUs an nad^ ;<*- 


TRADE UNIQNISM-NEW AND ODD. 
ByG. Howecll. Third 


THE FACTORY $^STEM. 
Cookb-Tavlor, 


By R. W. 


fcTHE CO-ORERATIVEMOVEMEltr TO- 
DAY. By G. J. Holyoake. Smnd 
Edition, • 

MJJTUAL THRIFT. By R«v. J. Fkome 
Wilkinson, M.A% • 

PROBLEMS OF POVBRTY. By J. A. 
Hobson, M>A, Eourth Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By 
C. F. Bastablb, M. a., Professor of Econ- 
omics at Trinity College, Dublin. Second 
Edition, ^ 

THE ALIEN INVASION, By W. H. 
Wilkins, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUa By P. Anderson 
Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold 
Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY, By H. 
DE B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., and K. A. 
Hadpield, of tne Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into 
the cure for Rural Depopulation. By H. £. 
I Moore. 


THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. 
By gBRTRUDE TuCKWBLL. 

WOMEN'S WORK, fty Lady Dilke, 
Miss Bvllbv, and Miss Wiiitley, 

SOCIALISM AND MODDRN THOUGHT. 
By M, Kauffmann. 

THE#HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
* CLASSES. By E. Bowmaker. 

MODERN CIVAiZaAoN IN SOME 
TO ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. By 
W. Qunnincham, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

THE PROB£eM 01 THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. By J. A. HobsonTB. A. 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By Arthur 
Sherwbll, M.A. Third Edition, 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By 
Cl£MSN|^ Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM. By 
! Louisa Twining. 


TRUSTS, fOOLS, AND CORNERS. 
J. Stephen Jeans. ^ 


By 


UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLE- 
MENTS. By W. Reason, M.A. 


lBltcm\0n Sctice 

Edited by J. E. §YMES, M.A., 

Principal of University^ollegei Nottingham. 

, drmn 8cv. Price {with seme exceptions) ir, 6 d. 

A series of books on bistorictdi literary* and scientific subjects* suitable for 
extension students anti* home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself* andsthe subjects are treated by competent Ymters in a broad and philo- 
sophic spirit. 

* The following^ volumes are ready 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- " 

LANDi By H. db B. Gibbins, Litt.D., 


M.A., Ute Scl^lar m Wadham College, 
Oxon., fiobden Prixeman. Eighth Edition, 
Revis^. With Maps and Plans. 3(, 

A HfiTORyor ftNGUSH POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By L, L. Pbic», M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel Coltege, Oxon. % Third 
Edition, 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry 
into the Industrial Condition of the Poor. 
By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Eonrth Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A Sharp. 

THE FRENCH* REVOLUTION. By J. 
PI. SVMES, M.A 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F, S. Granger, M.A 
Second Edition 
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THE EVOLirriON OF PLANT LIFE : 
Lower Fonnc. By G. Massee. WUh 
Illustrations. ^ 

AIR AND ’frATER. By V. B. Lewes, 
M.A. Illustrated. « 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By W. Kimmins, mTa. 
Illustrated. ^ 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. 
By V. P. Sells, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMER. By 
H. DE B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. ^ Second 
Edition. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary Principles od Chemistry, M, 
M. Pattison Muir, M.A. Illustrated. ^ 

A TEXT-BOOK'OF AGRICULTURAL 
BOTANY. By M. C. Potter, M'A., 
F.L.S. Illustrated, ond Edition. /^s.6d.' 


THE VAUt.T OF HEAVEN. A Popular 
Introduction to Astronomy. By R. A. 
Gregory. With numerous Illustrations.'-' 

METEOROLOGY, ^he Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. Dickson, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.Met.Soc. Illustrrted. # 

A M ANUALOF ELECTRICAL SCfENCE. 
By George J. Borcu, M. , F. R. S. V- 1 th 
numerous Ipistrations. 3^. « 

THE ^EARTH. < An Introduction to Physio^ 
Crapby. By Evan Small, M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W* Theobald, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY TROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING.^ By W. M. Dixon, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By 
£. Jenks, M.A.. Professor of Law at 
University College, Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. ByG.L. 
Dickinson, Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. 


Part II. — Educational Books 


Aristopliaiies. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. W. Hontingrord, M.A. , 
Professor o( Classics in Triijity College, 
Toronto. Crown ^vo. as. 6d. 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A,, Pro- 
fessor of Gr^ek at S^ Andrews. Drmy 8m 
15s. net. ^ 

* We must content ourselves witli^ying, 
in conclusion, that we have seldom, |/ ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author m 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so dearly and shortly putL 
and what is original is (with equal brevity^ 
of such value and interest. '^Pilot. 

Johnson Barker, B.A. A DIGEST OF 
DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, Crown 8w. 
as. 6d, 

C. 0 . Bottlng, B.A. See A. M. M. Stedman 

lories. 

D. 8. Oalderwood, Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, xs. Or in 
three Books, price ad.^ ad.^ and 2d. 

LeonDelbOS. THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Crown 6vo. as. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in elementary schools and by the general 
r^er. ^ 


Demosthenes : THE OLVNTHIAC.S 
AND PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by Otho Holland. Croxvn 
8m 2r. 6d. 

Demosthenes, against conon and- 

CALLICLES. Edited with and 

Vocabulary, by F, DakWIN Swift, M.A, 
/'Vj/. Bv. at. 


J. T. Dnnn. D.Sc., sad V. A. HundeUa. 

general elementary science. 

With 114 Illustrations. Vrewn 8m 3^. 6^ 
[Methnen's Science Primers. 


H.deB.Glbblns, D.^Litt., M.A.^ Headmaster 
of Kidderminster Grammar School. A 
COMPANiqy GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
CronnZvo. u.td. 

See also Commercial SeriesL. 


EM'QueenOray. german passages 

FOR UNSEEN TI^NSLATION. 
Crown 8m as. 64* , , 


P Xk Gray* B.Sc., formerly k^ecturer tn^ 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLE^ OF 
M^fNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an F'ementary Text-Book. With i8x Dia- 
grams. Crown 8m. 3^. 6<f. 
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Q. Bacldud Green. M. A., Assistant Master 
at Edinourgh Academy, late Fellow of St. 

3 John’s College. Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crmn 
8w. is,6d, ^ 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
' culti^*of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numffons passages for exercise. 

Herodotus: e^syWecuonst with 

^ Vocabulary. By A. Ltodeix^ M.A. 

* Fcap, ^V0, IS, 6c/, ^ ^ 

Hen^HiU,^.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
•OUTH AFRJCAN ARITHMETIC. 
Ctcton Svo, y, (sK • 

This hook has been socially written for 
use in South African schools. 


E E. Malden. M.A* ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crfftbn 8r/a. sr. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES, js. 6d. 

% 

E.C, MareEant, M.A., Feflow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at St. Paul’s 
School. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Crown 8va. y. 6d, 


E C. Mardtant, M.A., and A. M. Cook, 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 


TRANSLATION. Crown8vo. y,6d, 

* We know no book of this class better 
fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.' 
-^Guardian, 




Exnxiiaf><. Mellow A short story 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crwn 


&V0. zs. 6d. 


^A lucid and welbarranged account of 
the growth of £i\glish literature.’— /’a// 
MallGaztUt. ^ 


MautUS. THt CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. hA Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus Colltge, Oxfoifl. Dtmy Bvo. 10 s, 
6el. net 


For this edition all th^important mss. 
have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the adknntual element in early Latin 
verse. The Commentary is very full. 

* A work of great erudition and 6ne scholar- 
ship. *’~-Seoisma4i 

Plautus. nTHl: CAP'Uyi. Adapted for 
Lower Fgmns, byj. H.*Fkebsb, M.A., late 
^ Fellow olBt. John’s, Cambridge, ir. 6</. 


0. Eodwell, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D,, Wmrden 
of Keble College. Fca^. 8vo, y, 6df 


A. M. M. Stedman. M.a. 

INITIA LATINA: Easyd:.essons on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Fourdk Edition, 
Fcap, Bvo, ts.^ • • 

FIRST LATIN LE3B0NS. Sixtk Edition, 
^rown Bvo. 25 , 

j first LATIN R^DER. With Notes 
I adapted to the ShOTter Latui Primer and 
Vocabulary.* Fifth Edition revised. iZmo. 
ir. 6d, 

EASY •SELECTIONS FROM CASSAR. 
Part 1 . The Helvetian War, Second Edi- 
tion, xBnto, is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part i. 
The Kings of Rome. i8mo. Second Edi- 
tion* IS , ixL 

EASy1.ATIN passages FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. ^enth Edition. 
Fcap, Bvo. IS . m. 

El^MPLA^ LATINA, First Lessons fn 
Latin Ihccidence. With Vocabulary. Crown 
8ik7. is, ^ 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ©N THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LAI IN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Eighth and cheaper Edition, 
ft'Written. Crown Bvo. is. 6d, issued 
with the consent of Dr. Kennedy. Ksv 
3r. WA ^ 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, is. 6d, With Vocabulary. 2 r. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Iviiscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idiorfs. Fourth Edition. FcEp.Bvo. is.Bd, 
Wit^ Vocabulary. 2 s. Key, zs, net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
• I’lON : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Tenth Edition, Fcap, Bvo. is. ^ 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iBfHO. Second Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised. iBmo, is, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
Bvo* u, 6d, 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G. 
Botting, B.A. Crown Bvo. 2 s. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, revised. 
Fcap. Bvo* IS * 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged according (0 Subjects. 
Third Edition^ ^eap*Bm* u*UL 
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GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use pf S^ook Third Mdiiion. 
With Inti^diiction, NoleSi and Vocabulary. 
Fcap. Bvo, (7S. 6d. ^ 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edithn, 
iBmo, Bd. ^ 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Fifth mi‘ 
revistd, Crcn^ Bvo. is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
J5EEN TRANSLATION. Faurth Edi> 
tioMf revised, Fcap, Bvo. is, Bd. 

EASY FRENCH, EXERCISES 01^ ELE- 
MENTARY S\ NT AX. With Vocabulary 
idecond Edition, CrownBvo, 2 s,(>d, Key. 
3^. net. ^ 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according fo Sub- 
jects. Tenth EditioHt Fcaf, Bvo. ^u, ^ ^ 

R. EUiOtt Steel, M.4, F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Indudjng 
Ciiemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Ph'^siology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 IlIu$triitions. 
Second Edition, Crown 8 ’U ar. Bd. 


S. 0. BtOI|ftM.A.. late AtsigbtnLMMthr at 
Eton, selections FROil THE 
ODYSSEY. Fce^Bvo, is.U 

Tacitue. AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davts, M.A., 
late A^Unt Master at Weymout& College. 
Crovm Bvo, as, ® 

Tacitltt. qERMANIA. ^By the same 
Edisor. Crotvff^ Bvo. as. ^ 

W.' WUUamniL S.A. A class-rook 
OF DICTATION PASSAGES, fm 
Edition, C^own Bvo, is, Bd, ^ 

S. E WlEbOlt, /^sistant Master in Girist's 
Hospital. EXERCISES IN LATIN AC- 
CIDENCE. Crmvn Bvo. is. Bd, 

An elementary book adapted for Low« 
Forms to accompany t^ Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

Sophie WriAht GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcnp. 
Bvo. IS. Bd. >• 


Commercial Series 

Kdiled by 1=1-1. Die B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE ANDCOLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
By H. DE B. Gibbins, LittP., M.A. Third 
Edition, ar. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINA^'ION 
PAPERS. By H. de B. Gibbin.s, Ritt.D., 
M.A. is.Bd. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCl| 
By 1^7 PE B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. ir. Ba, 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
By S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, as. 

A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
British Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. 
Third Edition, as, 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jack- 
SON, M.A. Third Edition, is. Bd. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC By F. 
G. Taylor, M.A. Third Edition, u,Bd. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE, By S. E. Bally, Master at the 
Manchester (dammar School With Vocab- 
ulary. Third Edition, ar. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By S E. Bally. With 
Vocabulary, as. Bd. ^ 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. 
Py S. E, Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, as, 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. BVEtE. Whitfield. < 
M.A. as. i ’ 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. ByH.JONES. xr. 6 ^. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING 
BY DOUBLE ENTRY. By J. E, B. 
M* All&n, M. a. Crown Bvo, as, 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. Douglas 
Edwards, at , 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. Crowr Bvo. ss, • 
An introduction, to Methuen’s ComOierciAl 
Series treating th^quer.tign Commercial 
Education fuUy firom both the ^int of eieer 
of the teacher and of the patient. ^ 

A commercial GEOGRAPHY OF 
FOREIGN NATIONS. By F. C Boon, 
B.JZ Crown Bvo. as. 
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CJasAical fftati^iations 

EditeS by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasettose*CoHege, Oxford. 


ASCHYLUS — AgamemnoB, Choephoroe 
Eumemdes. Translated by Lewis CamV' 
BELL, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. 
Andr^|rs. sr. 

CICERO— De Oratore 1 . Translated by E. 
% N. P. Moor^M.A* 3J. 6rf. 
CrCERO^'Select 
Murena, Philipt 

1 lated by H. £. D. Blakiston, M. A.,#'dli 
and Tuto^of Trinity College, Oxford, sr. 

CICERO— ‘Be Natura Deorum. Translated 
%y F. Brooks, late S^olar of Balliol 

College, Oxford. 

CICERO BE OFFICnS: Translated by G. 
6. Gardiner, M.A. Crown Zvo. 15. 6 tL 


HORACE t THE ODES AJjft EPODES. 
Translated byf^. Godley. m.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College Oxford, ar. 

WCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrlnns, Icaro> 
* TheCcS, The ShV The Para- 
_ ivero^alseboodX Translated 

by 5, 

Clifti 
Oxford. 


Menipmis, The Cci|^, The Ship, The Para< 
site, liie Lover alsehoodX Translated 
by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at« 
late Scholar of Exeter College. 
3 s. M. 


SOPI»CLES-Electra 
by £. D. A. Morshe 
M a.ster at Winchester, as. fid. 


land Ajax. Translated 
£. B. A. MorshbA), M.A., . 


Assistant 


TACITUS— Agricola and ^ennania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshead, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, sir. 6(f. 

# t • * 


^ School :6i^amination Secies » 

EditedbyA.M. M. STEDMAN,^.A. CrtrwnZvo. 2^.61/. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. By A. M, M. Steoman, M.A 
EUvenik Edition. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fi/ih Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6x. n(t. 

L.\T1N EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
7V«/A Edition. 

• Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
ei’fsnct. * , 

GREEK EXAMINATION P^ERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stbdman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

Key (Seeoi^^ditiotC) issued as above, 

dx. fut, • 


GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. *By R. J. Morich, late of 
Clifton College. Fift\ Editio% 

Kbv i^Sstond EdiHoii) issued as above. 
6 x. net. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. By C H. Siisnce, 
M. A., Clifton College. Second Edition. 

PHYSICSaEXAMINATION PAPERS. By 
K. E. Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. By A. M. M. Stedman, 
M.A. Third Edition. ^ • 

Key {Second Edition) issued as above. 
|x. net. * 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. ByJ. Tait Plowden-Ward- 
LAW, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 

I Crown Zvo. as. td. 


, • • IfecbnoloflB— Eejtlwofts ot 

Edited by PROFESSORS GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A, E, 1 Durham Collece of Science, Newcastle-on- 
Wood. Illustrated. Second Edition. Croton Tyne. Fully Ilmstrated. Crown Zvo, y.Sd. 


Zvo. XX. po. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. 
Webber. With^any Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Zvo, y. 6d. 

*An admlAble elementary taat-Vook on 
the sub]^’’-j 9 nf/iiffir# 

PRACTICAL Ml^CHANICS. By Sidney 
* H. Wells. Whh 75 lUustrations and Dia- 
graits. Second Edftton, CfvwmZvo, y.Cd. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Steoud. 
B.Sc., M.A., Professor of Fhysicsgiin the 


MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, AND 
PRACTICAL. By Clare Hill, Regis- 
tered Teacher to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. With numerous Dia- 
grams. Crown Zvo. as, 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By W. 
French, M.A., Principal of t||ie Storey 
Institute, Lanci«ter. Part i. With numer- 
ous Diagrams. Crovm Zvo, ix. 6^^ ^ 

'An excellent a,Dd eminently practical 
little hoo)c,.*^^chooImMter. 
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Part III, — Fiction 

ft 

• Marie Gorelli’s Novels. 


Crown dwo. 

A ROMANCE OF "r TWO WORLDS. 
TvMfUy-Tkird Edition. 

VENDETTA. Sixittnih Edition. 

THELMA. Tmnty.Sixth Edition. , 

ARDATH : THE<>STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Thirteenth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF IJLITH. 'J)enth Edition. 

WORMWOOD. Eleventh Edition. 

BARABBAS:.A DREAM OF<*»'HE 
WORLD’S tragedy. Thirty-Sixth 
Edition. 

The tender reverencii^ of the treatment 
and the imaginatiye beauty of the wrih.ig 
have reconciled us to the daring of /^e con- 
ception. This “Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy” is a lofty and »ot inadequate 
paraphrase of the^ supreme climax of the 
inspired narrative.'— Review. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Fifth Edition. 

'A very powerful piece of work. . . . 
The conception is magnificent, |^nd is likely 


6s.e(ick 

to will an abiding plai^ wit,hin the memory 
of mdki. . . . ^he author has immense com- 
mandrof lani^a^, and a limitless audacity. 

. ^ . This interestuig and remarkable romance j. 
Will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgodien. ... A 
liter^ phenomenon . . . novel, and ewn 
sublime. —VT: T. ST9I.D in the Rev&v 
of Reviews. ^ 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[r6o/>ii Thousand. 

*It c.innot be denied that “The Master 
Christian " is a powerful bpok ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomforiable questions in 
all but the most self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the Churches— the decay of faith— in a 
manner which shows the ineviiabJt disaster 
heaping up . . . The good Cardinal Bonpri': 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 
good Bishop in “ Les Misdrables," It is a 
book with a serious purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth read- 
ing.’— 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 

Crown Zvo. 6j. each. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth Edition, 

* A very remarkable booki deser'npg of 
critical analy«s impossible within out limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial ; wel]^ con- 
sidered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but< 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keeu' 
pleasure.’— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 

'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.'— Times. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares with 
“ The Prisoner of Zenda.” ^•-'National Ob- 
server. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth BdiHon. 

‘ It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 


modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentlcmiii, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe. '—Guardian. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
Sixth Edition. . 

'The tale is thoroughly fiesh, quick with 
^tality, stirring the blood.'— .y/. Jamest 
GauiU. ^ 

SIMON DALE. Illi&trated. Ffth Edition. 
‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a^ost ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellou^subtlety and 
delicacy. ’— Times. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Third Edition, 

* In elegance, delicacyV and tact it ranks 
with the Ixst of his novels, M!hile in the wide 
ranp^e of its jportmiture and tho subtilty 
of Its analysis it surpasses alkbis earlier 
ventures. '-Spectator. \ ^ 

QUISANTE. Third Emon. . 

‘ The book is notable for a very high liter* 
ary quality, and an impress of power mid 
masi.ry on every page.’— Chronicle. 
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Lftcas llalet’s Novels. 


Crown % vo , 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Tkirietnih EdUion. 

THE CARISSIJVfA. Fourth Edition. 

kTHE GATELESS BARRIER. Third 

^Editi^t. 

\ J In “ The CeateleA Barrier " it is^t once 
evident tbati whilst Lucas l^let h5s pre- 
•seryed her birthright o{^ original! tf, the 

T artistry, the actual writing, is above ^^en 
the high level of the boolu that were bom 
before?-- Gazette. 

TH® HISTORY SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Fijm MdUien. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. 8vo. 12 s. 

‘A picture finely and amply conceived 
In the strength and insight in which the 


6 j . eacA. 

story has been onnceivfd, in*the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in tlft moving sincerity of its 
mthos throughout, “ Sir Richard Calmady” 
must rank as the g|reat novel of a great 
writer. '^Literatures 

* The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius. < 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
ana terrible.' — Spectator. 

‘A remarkably fine bool^ with a noble 
moti^V and a sound conc]|asion.'~/’/4;A 

COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE, Third 
Edition. ^ 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Editfgn. • . 


W. W. Jacob’s ^ovels. 


Crown 8m 

MANY CARGOES. Txveniy-Fiftk Edition. 
SEA URCHINS. Eighth Edition. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

‘Can be unreservedly recommended to. 
all vho have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.' — Spectator. 


y . 6 d . mck . 

‘The best hamorOus book published for 
many a day . — Black an^White. • 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, ^ 

^ * His wit and humour are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
jolUest lot^at ever sailed .’ — Daily News. 

‘ Laugher in every page .' — Daily Mail. 


tion. 

'Storie.s happllj^onceived and finely ex- 

* eciited. Ther» is strength .'uid genius in 
Hr. Parker’s style.’— Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Sourih Edition. 

A splendid study of lharacter. 

Athemrum. 

THE TRANSLATION OP^A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition. 

THE TRAIL* OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Stx>enth Edition. 

‘A rousing^ and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a jo v inexpressible. 

^ ^ Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMONDpkME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fi/th 
^Edition. 

‘ HAe we find romance— real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Valmond 
is drawn unerringly.’— Mall Gaseppe. 


6j. each . ^ 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH ; 
The last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Second Edition, 

ft ‘ The present book is full of fine and mov- 
mg stories of the great North .' — Glasgow 
^lerald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Ulus- 
trated. Eleventh Edition, 

‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical jioytV—Athenfeum. 

‘ A great book .’ — Black and White. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

' Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
wQytA.'— Literature, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition, fs. 6d. 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than be has displayed 
before. '—Pall Mall Gazette. 

• 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels. 

Cr^n 8m 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 
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Arthur Uortisos’s Novels. 

, Crown 8m bs , each . 


TALES OF MEAI^ STREETS. F(ftk 
EdiUou^ 

*A great boofcr. The author's mtlhod 
is amazingly effe<ffive, and produces a 
0 . thrilling sense of reality. The writer lays 
upon us a master hsmd. The book is simply 
appalling antd irresistible in its interest. It 
is humorous al§o; without humour'! t would 
not make the mark it is certain to make.'-~ 

, World. 


A CHILD OF THE JAG©. Third Edition. 
*The book is a masterpiece.’— A*// 
Gazette. ' [' 

TO LONDON TOW^. Secwd Edition^ 
‘Vbis iythe new Mr. "Arthur Morri«ten, 
grations %nd tender, sympathetic ajnd 
^^^man.'— Teligra^h. ( 

CUNNING MURRELL. 

* Admirable. . * . Delig^'tful humorous 
relief. . <a most ai^istic and satisfactory 
achievement 


•if 


LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. „ 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Foartk Editiof(. 

*Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare their in- 
most thoughts ; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of hamonr. ’—^Academj'. 

SONS OF THE MORNING, Secead 
Edition. 

' A book of strange powei and iascina- 
i\oxi,'-~Mormng Post. 


EdeotPlullpotts’s Novels. 

Crown ivo. 6s. each. 

THE STRIKING HOlrtlS. Second Edition, 
Tragedy and comedy, pathos 


and 

humour” are blended to a nicety in this 
volume. Wo^ld, 

‘The whole book isredolenlfbf a fresher 
and ampler air than breathes in the circum- 
scribed life of great xo'^xx»'-~Spectator. 
FANCY FREE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

A humorous book. Uniform with ‘ The 
Human Boy.’ 

‘Of “variety and racy humour there is 
plenty.’— Graphic. 


8. Baring-Gonld’s Novels. 

C^own 8m 6 j. 


AKMINELL. Fifth Edition. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN 3EHE ROAR OF THE SEA, Swe[ th 
Edition. « 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition, 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUP:THER. Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. Ffth Edition. 

NOllMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

THE BROOM-S(^UlRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNgR. Illustratcd.is 
Second Edition. n 

BLADYS. lUustrauJ. Second Edition. . 

^ j ' 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

PABO THETPRIEST. 

WINIFRED. Illustrated, fih'econd Edition. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. ^Illustrated. , 4 

‘ A brilliant, interestiilk, and fascinating \ , 
Xe\t.'“-Grafhw. ^ ^ ' 

*The group of strong characters arrest by 
their individuality and virility: the incidents 
are vivid and possible; the mof'ement is < 
dramatic; the conclusion satisfying.’— 
entardian. 
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Bobert Ban’s Norela. 


, Crown ive. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third 
I Editim, Crmn 8m 6s. 

V * A*book which has abundantly satisfied us 
\ by its capita^umowr. CJktvniele, 

MUTABLE MANY. mecotJEdiHon. 

A Crown 8w, 6s, • 

* ' Very much the best norel that MA !^arr 

has yet given us. There is much insist in 
it, and much excellent humour, 
dCkromck* ^ • 


6s. each. • 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 
^rowH 8 v 9* 6t» 

' Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gainmg gAund The Countess 
Telda 'Hs the very best we have seen. Th^ 
story is written in clear English, «nd 
a picturesque, moving stjde . '->»/’« Mall 
Ceu^tte. « 

THE STRONG ARM. Illusttated. Second 
Edition. 8m 6s. 




Andrew Balfonr. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. Illustrate!. Fourth Edition, 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

'A recital of Thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.’— 

8. Bating Qould. See page 34. 

Robert laXT. Seepage^. 

George Bartram, Author of ‘ The People of 
Clopton.’ THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. Crovm Bvo. 6s. 

*The stories impress us mainly by their 
full-blood edness. They have unflagging 
vivacity and carry us along in thunderous 
sty\e.* -^Manchester Guardian, 

Margaret Benson, subject TO 

VANITY. Crown Bvo, y.6d. 

V. BloundeUe Barton, Author of *The 
Clasrof Arms. ’•THE YEAR ONE : A 
Page of the French Revolutigp. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8tf0. 6s, 

* The historical background is painted in 
with no lack of strong colour, and the per- 
sonages excite aseady interest.'— •S'curr^Mfi. 

Ada OamblljKge, Author of * Path and 
Goal.’ THE DEVASTATORS. Crown 
Bvo, 6s. • 

‘ A refrelhing novel, with an uncommon 
and delightful heroine. 

See also 3f. 6d, Novels. ♦ 

Weatherby.Obeflney. JOHN topp: 

I^IKATE. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. \ 
6s. 

A book of breaihless adventure. 

' A rousing pleasant story . theneeunu \ 

i. K»da^ OoblMlL •THE king of 

ANDAlVdhN A Saviour of Society. 

• Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Wiftr THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN. 
Crown 8w. fw. 

See also 3r. 6d. Novels. ^ 


E. H. 4 k)OPer, Autltir of * Mr. Blai^f New- 
• market.^ A FOOL'S YEAR. Crown Bvo. 
6 s. ^ • 

^*A strikingly clever story, with pictures 
Gt sporting society convincingly true. 

• Pall Malt Gazette. 

Marie CorelU? See pa|^e 33. 4 

LCkrpeCornford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS: 
A Romance of the Koad. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

See also 3^. 6d. Novels. 

S. B. Croctkett, Author of ' The Raiders,’ etc. 
L OC hTn V A R. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

*FulI of gallantry and pathos, of the 
clash of arms, and brightene4by episodes of 
humoureUid lort.'-^tVesiminster Gazette. 

THEfelANDARD BEARED. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

' A delightful ta\G.'— speaker. 

‘ Mr. Crockett at bis hwi.’— Literature. 

VL Croker. Author of ‘Peggy'of the 
Bartons.’ ANGEL. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 

*An excellent story. Clever pictures of 
Anglo-Indian life abound. The heroine is 
daring and delightful.’— 

Manchester Guardian. 

See also ^s. 6d. Novels. 

A. Conan Bosrlo, Author of 'Sherlock 
Holmes,’ 'The White Con^ny,’ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMlT Seventh 
Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

* Tbe book is f£r and away the b«t view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’— 

London News, 
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J. H. Flsdlater. the green GRAVES 
OF BALGOWKIE. Fimrth SHtUm. 
Cro 7 /m 8rr». 6s. 

* A poweifo] ani^vid ^ory.'-^Siandard. 
*A beautiful story, sad and strange as 

truth itself.'— 

' A sin^larly ordinal, dever, and beauti* 
ful story/— ^ ^ 

* Reveals to us a n|ir writer of undoubted 
r faculty and reserve force/— 

r 'An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, 
andbeautiral/— R/cr/fc and Wkite. 

See also Novels. 

Mary FindlAteiSf A NARROW^’WAY. 

Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s 
See also 3^. 6d. Novels. 

Toni CNkllon, Author /if 'Kiddy.' «R1CK* 
ERBY'S FOLLY. Crown Zvo. 6s. f 
‘ As absorbing A story as we have read for 
many a day. '—-Bristol I^ircury. 

‘Very exciting.’— Yiwrr. ^ 

* A clever book, and one not easily laid 
aside.'— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Dorothea Qerard, Author of 'Lady Baby.’ 
THE IVilLLION. Croton Zvo. ^ 6s. 

' It is a powerful piece of writing, and in 
the intensity of its moral purpose the best 
the author has yet given us.'— 

Morning' Leader. 
THE CONQUEST OF LOTDON. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. . 6f. 

THE SUPREME CRIME, ^r. Zvo. 6s. 
See also 3Jr. bd. Novels. 

GoorffO OiSSing, Author of ‘ Demos/ ' In the 
Year of JubUee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Editni^ Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

See also V* Novels. r 

Bmest GlanviUo. THE KLOOF £|R1DK. 
Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

THE LOST REGIMENT, Crenvn Iztr 

TiIe DESPATCH RIDER. Crown sX 
3X. 6d. 

Lord Bmest HamUton. mary HAMIL- 
TON. Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

* There can be no doubt that we have in 
** Mary Hamilton ” a most fascinating story 
—the most stirring and dramatic historical 
romance that has come in our way for a long 
txxae.'— Illustrated London News. 

* We congratulate Lord Ernest Hamilton 
on having produced a charming romance, at 
once full of thrilling interest and free from 
sensationalism/— Chronicle, 

Bohert Hichens, Author of 'Flames, 
*Tongue.s of Conscience,’ etc. THE 
PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s. 


'One c(^tinuous sparkle. Mr. Hichens 
is witty, satirical, caustic, irresiidibly hum- 
orous .’ — Btrminghain Gazette. ^ 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Sed^ 
Edition. Crown 8m 
See also 3^ Novels. 

John Oliver Hohbee, Author of ^ Rober/ 
Gratae.’ THE SEdHOJJS WOOINff. 
Crown Zvo. g^s, f 

•y^orked oulywith a singular cleverdei^ 
a If* with masterly insight into character/ 
The whole story is admirably written, and 
will acMeve even greater popularity than 
any of its pqtdecessors^^uncA. n 

'Mrs. Craigie i%, as^rilliant as she ever 
has been ; her aracters are all illuminated 
with sparkling gems of description, and the 
conversation scintillate.*; with an almost 
bewildering hlazt.’—Aihenaum. 

Anthony Hope. See pap 32- 

violet Hunt THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

C. J. Cutcllffe Hyne, Author of ‘ Captain 
Kettle.' PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER. With 8 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

W. W. JaCOta. See page 33. 

Henry James, Author of 'Wh.at Maisie 
Knew.' THE SACRED FOUNT. 
CrenvH Zvo. 6s. 

THE SOFT SIDE. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

C. P. Keai*y, THE JOURNAi^IST. 

Crow*h^yo. 6s. 

Hnu. Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

See also 3s. 6d. NoveR. 

HLyim Linton. THE true history 

OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. Ele^odUh Edition. Crown 
Zvo, IS. 

S. Macnanah^ THE fortune of 

CHRIS'flNnJACNAB. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

* An amu.sing and wholesome .story, fresh, 
racy, and without prohletm,.'— Manchester 
Guardian. 

Lucas Malet. See page 33.^ 

Richard MarslL Oluthor of ' The Seen and 
the Unseen.’ BOTH SIDEL OF THE 
VEIL. Second Edition, CrownZvo. 6sr 

* Hero we have Mr. Marsh at hisSlrest.’— 
Globe. 

9te also y, 6d, Novels. 
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A. E. W. J^On, Author of * fhe Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler/ ' Miranda of the Baf* 

• conyi'etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
fCrffion %vo, ts. 

* A romance •f the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour ... the very quintessence of 
ronu||fee. 'Spectator, 

^rtramKltford. THE SIGN OF THE 

^SPIDER, fifth £dittw» ^ 

JC^.Montresor, Author of%nto tl^ High- 
f ways and Hedges.' THB ALIEN. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. * * 

* t'resh, unconventional, and instinct with 
human sympathy. '—Manchester Guardian. 

* ‘ Miss Montrete creates iier tragedy out 
of passiods and nib^sities elementarily 
human. Perfect art. ’ — spectator. 


Artliur Morrison. page 33. 

W. E. Norris. THE* EMBARRASSING 
ORPHAN. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

‘ Told in thesAUthor’s brightest manner 
with fresHhess and s\%o\xc7— Manchester 
Guardian. 

' The book is pleasant fram end to end, 
gracefqi, amusing, and certain of popularity.^ 
—Literature. 

Sec also 3^. 6d. Novels. 

AlfiredOUivant. OWD BOB, THE grey 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 
Punch. 

‘We admire this book ... It is one to 
read with admiration and to praise with 
enthusiasm. 

' ‘ H is a Jine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 

to dB enjoyed every man and woman to 

whom a dog is dear.'— L*/rra/««. # 

E. PhUlipB Oppenbeim. master of 

MEN. Second Edition,^ Crown Bvo. 6s. 

‘ The story stands quite worthy of its 
powerful title. Herald. 

^ ‘ A pleasant .story, with dramatic situa- 

^ Academy. 

* It is quite a &trij)ting tale.'— .S'/ar. 

Gilbert Patter. Sce*page33. 

James Blythe Patton. BIJLI, THE 
DAN CER. CrffivH Bvo. •dj. 

Max Pemberton. THE footsteps OF 

A THRONE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Croton Bvo. 6x. 

‘ A story of p^re adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.'— Mail. 

Eden Pbilpotls. 6>a^ge34. 

Walter Rsiyniond, Author of ‘Love and 
Quiet Life* FORTUNE'S DARLING. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

‘9l quaint and charming story.'— 

Academy. 

‘ Mr. Raymond's admirers will^be de- 
lighted with this story.’— Herald. 




A GALLANT 
;ed.« Crmtm 8vo. 6s. 
iflov^and hate, of 


Mrs. M. H. ^ 

QUAKER. Illu 

‘ It is a strong stoxy of lov^and hate, of 
religiousexcUegient aid cal^ faith,'— Leeds 
Mercuty. 

W. Clark BtlSSdU. DANISH SWEET- 
gHEART. lUustiated. Fourth Edition. 
Cfimm 8 v9. 6r. ^ 

Oraoe Bbys. TME wooing of 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr&umBvo. 6s.* 


* This is a novel about Irish life, andawe 
have rarely read a book which replaces 
so (|elightfully the charm fascination of 
the Irish character.’— 

' A really fine hook. A book that deserves 
to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 
has lived in a novelist’s^pages^ for many a 
day. Every scene and every incident has 
the impress of truth. It is a inasj;prly ro- 
ma..be, and one that shoal'd be wiae|y read 
-• and appreciated.*— 



W. F. ^bannon. THE MESS deck. 
Crown 8vo . 3^. 6d. 

Helen Sbiptdh. TH$ STRQNG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. Crown 8tro. 6s. 
R.B.TownBbend. LONE PINE : A Ro- 
mance of Mexican Life, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


a a Marriott Watson. THE skirts 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition Crown 8vo. 6s, 

* Unfailingly amusing.'- 

* Mr. Watson's light touch, his genuine 
sense of humour, his ingenuity, and, above 
all, his polished and clear-cut style will pro- 
vide ge^ne entertainment. 

a 0. WniB. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
and Bher Stories. Second BHition. Croton 
8vo. 6s. 


THE PLATTNER STORY and Others. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 


_ Author of * A Gentleman 

of France.^ With Illustrations by* R. C. 
WooDviLLE. UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Bz'i;. &r. 

‘ Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless 
re^er is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.'— Chronicle. 

Back, Author of ‘ Life is Life.' TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* Nobody could read *' The Hall and He" 
without perceiving that here is work of an 
entirely exceptional sort. Outside Back's 
own writing we know of nothing like it.’— 
Outlook. • 

' “ Back ’’ draws her pictures witb^ great 
detail ; they are indeed Dutch interiors in 
their fidelity to the small things of life.'— 
IVestminsfer Ga^tte. ^ 

% 
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tTbc f leur &e Xts novels 

Crmn 6d^ 

• 

Messrs. Methttbn are now pul^shing popular Novels in a new aiKi most 
charming style of biding. Ultimately, this Series will contain the followinj 
•books ; — - • . 

\ Andrew Balfour, 

TO ARMS 1 f ^ 

VENGEANCrflS^INE. 

H. C. Balfour. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 


% 

« 


,to.,,.,Jpne Bartow. 

THE LAND OF*THE ^^HAMROCK , 

A CREEL OF STORIES- 

FROM THE EAST UNiO THE WEST. 

•t 

J. A. Barry. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. " 

, S. F JtoiBon.' 

THE CAPSINA. 

DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 

THE VINTAGE. 

J. BlonndeUe-Burton. 

IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITF. 
DENOUNCED. 

THE CLASH OP ARMS. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. 

SERVANTS Of sin, 

ifia. dalfyn (lota). ^ 
ANNE MAULEVERER. r 

Ada Camhrldae. i 

PATH^\ND GOAL. [ 

Mrs. W. X. GUfford. 

A WOMAN ALONE. 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. 

J. Uaolaren Oobban. 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 

Julian Oorbett 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 

L Oope Comford. 

SONS OF ADVERSITY. 

Stephen Crane. 

WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. 

WAR STORIES. 


. . B. ft, Croker. 

A STATE SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS? 

Hbpe Dan^IiBh. 

A SECRETARY LEGATION. 

A. J. Dawaon. 

DANIEL WHYTE. 

Evelyn IHckinBon. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. ^ 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. * 

Hairla Blckeon. 

THE BLACK W(FLFS BREED.* 

Menle Muriel Dowie. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 

Mm Dudeney. 

THE THIRD FLOOR. 

Bara Jeannette Dnncan. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
THE PATH OF A STAR. 

0. ManvlUe Fenn. 

AN ELECTRIC SPAKIG^ ' '■ 

THE 3*1'^ GAZERS. 

ELI’S CHILDREN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. 

Jane H. FindJater. 

A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. 
RACHEL. 

Mary EUfllater. 

BETTY MUSGRAm ^ 

Jane B. and Mary Flndlater. 

TALES THAT ARE TOLD. 

o 

J. 8. Fletcher. 

THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 
THE BUILDERS. 

M. Ef Franoia. 

MISS ERIN o \ 

MaiyOannt 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. 

DEADMAN'S. 

THE MOVING FINGER. 


7 . 
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• Borotbol. Gerarit* 

;^NGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 

. B. Murray Giloiirlat. 

^XOWBRAKB. 

• George Glselng. 

:e cI^own of life. 



CEarlei Gleig^ 

ER'S CRUISE. ^ • 

8. Gordon. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. 


• C. 4 Gobb. • 

THE KEDE!ilPTION*C^ DAVID COR- 
,^ON. 


^ ^ . £. McQueen Gray. 

stewardship. • 

E^A. 

I^beft Hlchenfl. 

BYEWAYS. 


I.£ooper. 

THE SINfiEg OF MARLY. 


Emily Lawless. * 

HURRISH. 

MAELCHO. 


Norma Lorimer. 

MIRRY-ANN. 

josiah’s wife. 

Edna LyaU. 

t)ERRI^;K 'V6AUGHAN, NOVELIST. 

Hannah Lynch. ^ • 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 

Richard Marsh. 

THE SEEN AND*THE UNSEEN. 
MARVELS ANft MYSTERIES. 

W. E. Horrls. 

MATTHEW tVUSTIN.® 

HIS GRACE. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. ♦ 
CLARISSA F^RIOSA. 

GILES INGILBY. 

ANt)CTAVE. 

JACK’S FATHER.* 

A DEPLO^ABI!e AFF^yR. 

Mrs. OUphant 

3*R ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE T%0 MARYS. 

THE LADY’S WALK. 

THE PRODIGALS. 


0 

Mary SufivmsL 

THE DAUGHTER OP AhOUETTE. 

MaryJ^ PeMtorad.^ 

AN ENGLISHMAN^ 

Mra. Penny. 

AfOREST OFFICOl. 

B. Orton Prowae. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. 


Rlohard Pryna 

TIMEflND THE WOM^lke 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. 


W. Pett Ridne. 

A SON OF THE STATE. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE^^^JJk^ 

• . Morley Roberta. 

THE PLUNDERAGES. 

^ Marwhall Saunders. 

ROSE A^HARLITTE. 


^ WL c. Scully. 

THE WHITE HECATCJMB. * 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. 

A VENDETTA OF ^HE DESERT. 


R. N. Stephens. 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING. 
A GENTLfMAN PLAYER. 


E. H. Strain. 

ELMSLifi’S DRAGNET. 

Esml Stuart. 

FORTY. 


>M^ OF 
STALLA. 


A wo; 

CHRIS' 

The Duchess of Sutherland. 

OWE HOUR AND THE NEXT. 

1 Benjamin Swift. 

SIREN CITY. 

Victor Waite. 

CROSS TRAILS. 

Mrs. Walford. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

Percy White. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


Mrs. 0. N. WUUamaon. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 
SYLVIA. 


Z. L 

AUT DIABOLU^^ l^HIL 
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THE ICEMNOtfR’S SWORP. 

Baring Gould. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN 
CHING. By Edith E. Cuthelu 
TODDLEBEN'S HJ^O. ByM.M. 


jBoofts tor Soso and <^ilrl$ 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 


By S. not go to Scifat 
Fenn. ' 

AND THE RED GRANGE, 


G. Manv^j 
B y Mrs. Molbs 


TODDLEBeI^'S H^dYyMTM’.BLA^E. THE SECRET OF MADA^fE D^ 
Only a GUARISrOOM dog. By M^NLUC Byth«Auth<jrof‘MdIe,Mo-^ 

Edith E. CuTHBLL. 


' Edith E. Cuthell. 
llaa DOCTOR OF THE JULIET, By 

Ha^RV COLLinCWOOD. 

MASTER ftLOFAFELLAR’S VGYAGE. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


JJUMTS. By^rs. BARK. V 

A GinL OF THE PEOPLE.' By Ll/'S 
Meade. { 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 2j. 
THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T 
Meade. 


SYD BELTON ; Or, The Boy who would I LITTLE PEHER. BjJLucas Malet 

‘ ITbc Hovelfat ’ ' 


Mrr^ffJii-METHUSN are issui^ under the above general title a Monthly Serie 
of Novels by'^wpulkr authors at th^ price of Sixpence. ^Some of these Novel, 
have never beQiir published before. ' ^ch Number is as long as the average Si: 
Shilling Novel. The ^-ffst numbers of * The Novelist * are as follows , — 


I. DEAD MEN TELL NO tXjLeS. 

By E. W. Hornung. < 

H. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNALIST. 
By Robkr^ Bakr. ‘ 

HI, THE INCA'S TREASURE. By 
Ernest Glanville. 

IV. Out cf print. 

V. FURZE BLOOM. By S. Baking- 

Gould, 

VI. HUNTER'S CRUISE. By C. Gleig. 

VII. THE GAY DECEI'lteRS, By 

Arthur Moore. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. By A. 
Boyson Weekus. 

Out 6/-print. 

X. VELDT AND LAAGElh, Tales of 

the Si'raiisvaal. By E. S. Va .-Entine. 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. By F. 

Norreys Connel. 

XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. 

„ Clark Ru.ssell. h 

XII^’THE POMP OF THE LAPL 
LETTES. By Gilbert Parker. 


XIV. A MAN OF. MARK. By Anthon' 
Hope. 

XV. THE CARISSfMA By Luca 
Malet. c* 

XVI. THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs 
Oltphant. 

XVn. DERRICK VAUGHAN. ByEoN, 
Lyall, 

XVIII. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS 
By Robert Barr. 

XIX. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. 

XX. DODO. By E. F. Bfnson. 

XXI. CHEAP JACK ZITA By S 

Baring-Goui o. 

XXH.^WHEN VALMOND CAME T( 
^ PONTIAC. By Gilbert Pakkek 
XXIII. THE HUMAN BOY. By Ef>Ei 
Phillpotts. 

XXIV. THE CHRONeCLES OF COUN: 

ANTONIO. By Anthony Hope 

XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD, B; 

Andrbw^Buleour. 


Actbuen'0,Si|penng Xlbrarg 

A New Series of Copyright Books 


I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 
By Major*GeneraI BaDen -Powell. 

II. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. 
By Major-General Baden-Powell. 

III. my' DANISH SWEETHEART. By 

W. Clark Russell. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA 

By S. BarinG'Gould. 

V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By 

B. M. Choker. 

VI. BADEN - POWELL OF MAFE- 
KING: A^' Biography. By J. S. 
Fletch/^. u 

I r* 


VIL ROBERTS OF PRETORIA. B; 
J. S. Fletcher, 

VIII. THE GREEN GRAVES OF EAI 
GOWRIE, ByjANE H. Findlateh 

IX. THE STOLEN BACILLUS. ByH 

G. WSLlft, 

X. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E 

Norris. # 

XI. THE CONQUEST OF LCNDON 
By Dorothea Gerard. 

Xlf, A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION 
By Sara J. Duncan. 








